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SEVENTH REPORT OF U.N. COMMAND OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


For the Period October 1-15, 1950' 


U.N. doc. $/1588 
Transmitted Nov. 3, 1950 

I herewith submit report number seven of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 1 to 15 October, inclusive. Eighth 
Army communiqués numbers 118 through 120, X 
Corps communiqués numbers 10 through 13, and 
Korean releases 510 through 558, provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 


Introduction 


The United Nations forces most challenging 
problem during this period was to maximize ex- 
ploitation of strategic opportunities sequent to the 
spectacular collapse of the Communist invasion 
force in south Korea. More than half of the 
enemy’s combat forces were entrapped south of 
the 37th parallel, and are no longer available to 
him. Thousands more were lost in their desperate 
flight north to the 38th parallel. Since 1 October, 
in addition to thousands of prisoners, large stocks 
of enemy equipment have been captured. All 
territory formerly comprising the Republic of 
Korea except for the small Ongjin and Yonan 
peninsular areas, is now restored to that govern- 
ment. 


Ground Operations 


An outstanding achievement during the period 
was accomplished by the I Republic of Korea 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council on Nov. 3. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth reports to the Security Council on U.N. 
command operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug 7, 
1950, p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 
403; Oct. 2, 1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; and Nov. 6, 
1950, p. 729, respectively. These reports are published 
separately as Department of State publications 3935, 3955, 
8962, 3978, 3986, 4006, and 4015, respectively. 
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Corps with the 3rd and Capital Republic of Korea 
Divisions. From 30 September to 10 October this 
force spearheaded by the 3rd Republic of Korea 
Division moved up the east coast of Korea from 
below the 38th parallel to capture the north 
Korean port city of Wonsan. This movement was 
continually resisted by what the north Koreans 
could muster from elements of the north Korean 
5th, 12th and 15th Divisions and from north 
Korean garrison units. 

The Republic of Korea forces advanced about 
fifteen miles a day. Their attacks were so rapid 
and relentless that the enemy was never able to 
organize co-ordinated resistance. The enemy was 
forced to commit units piecemeal. The Republic 
of Korea attack, superbly supported by Air Force 
and by the floating artillery of the United Nations 
Naval East Coast Patrol, rapidly overran every- 
thing placed in front of it. 

The II Republic of Korea Corps with the 6th, 
7th and 8th Divisions attacked north through the 
central part of Korea with equal drive and deter- 
mination. Their advance was somewhat slower 
due to difficult terrain. 

One more Republic of Korea division was 
activated during the period. 

The Eighth Army with British, Australian, 
Philippine and United States units moved up the 
west coast and central sectors, relieved the X Corps 
of the Seoul-Inchon area on 7 October 1950 and 
continued its attack to the north. On the vital 
Seoul-Pyongyang axis, enemy resistance was 
stronger and better organized than elsewhere along 
the 38th parallel. Having cleared the Uijongbu 
area north of Seoul, the Eighth Army led by the 
ist United States Cavalry Division drove across 
the 38th parallel in that sector on 9 October. By 
12 October, our forces had penetrated more than 
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fifteen miles into northern Korea toward the 
enemy capital of Pyongyang, and had taken Paek- 
ch’on, five miles west of the Yesong River. Though 
the Communist defenses athwart the Seoul- 
Pyongyang axis retain a semblance of organiza- 
tion, United Nations forces continue to break 
through, and to by-pass enemy units. 

In the south, isolated remnants of six enemy 
divisions vainly sought to break out of the United 
Nations cordon. United Nations forces have 
progressively reduced these enemy bands, (pres- 
ently totaling about 10,000 men) to more and more 
restricted areas, and are proceeding toward their 
ultimate elimination. 

By the end of the period, the northern boundary 
of the occupied area of north Korea was generally 
indicated by a line running south and west from 
Wonsan to Hyon-ni thence to Ich’on, Pyongsan 
and Paekch’on. 


Navy Cperations 


During the last two weeks, United Nations Naval 
Forces, comprising warships from eight nations, 
have continued to apply unremitting pressure on 
the enemy which has characterized their operations 
throughout the Korean campaign. Constant 
patrol operations by surface craft have prevented 
the enemy from moving desperately needed sup- 
plies by sea. On the other hand, an indispensable 
factor in the success of United Nations operations 
in Korea has been the uninterrupted flow of rein- 
forcements and supplies from home bases to the 
troops in Korea. More than three hundred cargo 
and transport type vessels are now being employed 
in this service. Thanks to the presence of United 
Nations Naval escort vessels, the enemy has not 
been able to interfere, in the slightest degree, with 
the movement of this vast armada of shipping. 

Carrier-based aircraft have continued to range 
over central and northern Korea, searching out 
and striking at worthwhile military targets 
wherever they can be found. As a result of these 
operations, heavy damage has been inflicted on 
enemy fortifications, military installations and 
land transport facilities. Carrier-based and land- 
based Marine aircraft have continued to provide 
close air support to United Nations ground forces. 

United Nations Naval Forces have continued to 
provide naval gunfire support to ground troops in 
the Inchon area and at numerous points along the 
southern and east coasts of Korea. Generally, the 
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fire of these heavy mobile guns has been directed 
from the air or by control personnel stationed on 
shore. Many enemy prisoners of war have volun- 
teered the information that naval gunfire is es- 
pecially hated and feared by the enemy ground 
troops. 

Minor amphibious landings were carried out 
along the Korean coast notably at Mokpo, which 
was liberated by Republic of Korea Marines with 
the support of United Nations Naval units. 

A series of well-executed raiding operations 
against enemy communication lines along the east 
coast of north Korea were conducted by United 
Nations Naval Forces with excellent results. 

During the period of this report, enemy mines 
have made their appearance in growing numbers 
in Korean coastal waters. There is strong evi- 
dence that the enemy has embarked on a program 
of indiscriminate mining without regard to inter- 
national law or the safety of non-combatants at 
sea. It is a well-established principle of interna- 
tional law that live mines must be moored or 
otherwise fixed in place. 

International law specifically forbids the use 
of unanchored automatic contact mines, except 
when they are so constructed as to become harm- 
less one hour at most after being laid. As a re- 
lated matter, it required that moored mines shall 
be so constructed as to ensure that they will 
become harmless as soon as they have broken 
from their moorings. It must be of growing con- 
cern to law-abiding peoples everywhere to know 
that to date over twenty-five freshly planted, con- 
tact mines have been found by United Nations 
forces drifting in the open sea off the coasts of 
Korea and that a large proportion of these have 
proven to be not harmless but live. 

To date, United Nations forces have lost three 
small vessels, due to mines, and four additional 
vessels have been damaged. Although enemy 
mines constitute a threat to future operations, 
thanks to the persistent, daring and thorough 
work of the minesweeping flotillas, movement of 
shipping is proceeding on schedule. 


Air Operations 


The brunt of the air offensive now falls almost 
entirely upon Communist areas as United Nations 
ground forces continue their spirited drive north 
of the 38th parallel. Completing its 110th con- 
secutive day of combat, the United States Far 
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East Air Forces, in conjunction with aircraft of 
the United States Navy and Marines, the Royal 
Australian Air Force, the British Navy and the 
Republic of Korea, are ranging across all of north 
Korea, attacking every identifiable military target. 
Advance elements of a South African Air Force 
unit are engaged in the preparations preliminary 
to operations in response to the United Nations 
call for universal efforts to repel the aggressor. 

Unceasing air attacks contributed to the light- 
ning move of Republic of Korea forces on the east 
coast to Wonsan and to the elimination of enemy 
pockets of resistance remaining in south Korea. 
While close air support of ground forces is pro- 
vided on the entire front, suitable targets in the 
immediate battle area are few. Hence, fighters, 
bombers, and night intruders have expanded their 
efforts against lines of communication, striking at 
any observed rolling stock and vehicles, and re- 
peatedly attacking bridges, tunnels and marshall- 
ing yards. The enemy suffers serious losses of his 
remaining trucks, railroad cars, locomotives and 
tanks. His fuel, ammunition and other supply 
dumps are subjected to destruction as his capa- 
bility for resupply diminishes. 

The displacement north of United Nations air 
bases following the ground force advances has 
materially assisted in operations. 

The interdiction of roads and railroads leading 
into the enemy’s capital from the north and north- 
west have received special emphasis as a result of 
observed resupply efforts from that direction. 

United Nations aircraft losses from hostile anti- 
aircraft fire, though not severe, have increased as 
the air operations increase over the more sensitive 
military installations in his homeland. Enemy 
air activity has been limited to but two abortive 
raids though airfield sweeps reveal new revet- 
ments and facilities appearing on his airfields in 
apparent anticipation of air operations. 

A few minor attacks have been made during the 
period upon the remnants of certain military 
industrial targets. Of these, a raid on Kanni 
arsenal north of Pyongyang resulted in secondary 
explosions and fires indicating renewed efforts to 
utilize this facility. 

Cargo and passenger airlift averaging well over 
eight hundred tons daily is providing critical sup- 
plies to all forces. Air evacuation of wounded 
personnel from the battlefield to general hospitals 
in Japan, and in certain cases to the United States, 
is vastly increasing the probability of recovery 
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from severe wounds incurred in the fight for 
decency. 


Prisoners of War 


Prisoners of war captured by the United Na- 
tions forces now total more than 66,618. An 
average of approximately 3,000 north Koreans 
have been captured daily since my last report. 

To ensure full coverage of all areas of Korea 
which are now in the hands of the United Nations 
forces, a second delegate of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, Mr. Jacques De Reynier, 
has been approved and is now in Korea. This 
delegate has been granted the same unrestricted 
privileges and opportunities to observe the prison- 
ers of war at all stages, from capture to confine- 
ment in permanent camps, as has Mr. Frederic 
Bieri, the present delegate. In this connection 
Mr. Bieri has just returned from the prisoner of 
war transit enclosures at Seoul and Inchon and 
states that he found conditions there very satis- 
factory. 


Atrocities 

Violations of the Laws of War continue to be 
reported by United Nations forces in Korea. The 
following incidents typify the manner in which 
the armed forces of north Korea have violated ac- 
cepted standards for humanitarian conduct of 
war. On or about 21 September, an American 
officer, who was a prisoner of a north Korean 
armed force unit, was tied to a tree, upon the ap- 
proach of our troops, and deliberately shot four 
times. This officer was recovered by friendly 
troops, and although critically wounded, is expect- 
ed to recover. Upon evacuating Taejon, on or 
about 27 September, the enemy deliberately exe- 
cuted forty American prisoners of war as well as 
approximately four hundred south Koreans. The 
bodies of the forty American prisoners of war 
have been recovered from the place of burial in a 
police station court-yard. One American prisoner 
of war, although badly wounded, survived this 
massacre and was recovered by United States 
forces. Official photographs of the bodies re- 
covered, both American and south Korean, have 
been taken. The above incidents, as well as all 
other incidents reported, are being investigated 
by the field forces. 


Civil Activities 


The United Nations Command is continuing to 
work closely with the Republic of Korea officials. 
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Continued surveillance to determine present and 
future civilian relief requirements is being co- 
ordinated through the Central Emergency Relief 
Committee composed of representatives of the Re- 
public of Korea and Public Health and Welfare 
Section, General Headquarters, United Nations 
Command. This Committee, by co-ordinated plan- 
ning, determines requirements for food, clothing, 
medical care and housing for direct emergency 
relief and sound administrative controls to effect 
proper and efficient distribution of relief supplies. 

Pending receipt of contributions of the United 
Nations, supplies continue to be procured locally 
on an emergency basis. This action has been 
necessary to relieve the suffering, hardships and 
health problems brought about by the ruthless 
actions of the north Korean forces. In this re- 
gard, tentative arrangements have been made to 
obtain approximately 100,000 tons of food. In 
addition, medical supplies and equipment valued 
at $300,000 have been procured locally and supplied 
to the Republic of Korea to meet emergency needs. 
The United Nations forces are confronted daily 
with situations which require the use of available 
military supplies and facilities to alleviate undue 
hardship. The degree and extent of such aid is 
practically impossible to determine on a measur- 
able basis. 

A number of personnel recruited by the United 
Nations to render technical advice and assistance 
in the fields of public health and welfare have 
arrived and are materially assisting the authorities 
of the Republic of Korea at national, provincial 
and local levels in effectuating essential relief 
measures. 

The main railroad line from the south bank of 
the Han river to Pusan was put back in operation 
on 7 October. 

It is estimated for Korea south of the 38th 
parallel, 1,800,000 persons have suffered to some 
degree by the total or partial loss of their homes 
or personal property. Housing units destroyed 
are estimated at 150,000. 

It is heartening to note the enthusiasm and 
efficiency of the civil officials of the Republic of 
Korea in the re-establishment of governmental 
functions in areas of the Republic of Korea re- 
covered by United Nations forces. In Taejon, 
Seoul and many other areas, Korean officials were 
functioning within hours after liberation. 

Official messages offering the north Korean 
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forces an opportunity to bring to an end the 
hostilities were transmitted by radio and leaflets 
throughout Korea on 1 October and again on 9 
October. (Copies of texts attached as Annex 
“A’.) Both the complete text and a summary 
of the resolution on Korea adopted by the General 
Assembly on 8 October were disseminated in the 
same manner. Eighty-five million leaflets have 
been air-dropped over Korea by United Nations 
forces. One million five hundred thousand special 
leaflets were dropped with a large reproduction of 
the United Nations flag and a short statement of 
United Nations efforts toward establishment of 
a free, unified and democratic Korea. Radio Seoul 
has been restored to operation and is now being 
used for United Nations and Republic of Korea 
broadcasts. 


In Conclusion 


1. Operations are in progress to destroy all 
north Korean forces. 

2. The north Korean Communist leaders have 
expressed determination to use all possible means 
to continue hostilities, even under futile circum- 
stances. 

3. An increase in atrocities committed by north 
Korean forces was evidenced during retrograde 
movements by those forces. 

4. Contributions by member nations of relief 
and welfare supplies and personnel services have 
been of inestimable value in the liberation and re- 
habilitation of Korea. A continuation and in- 
crease of these contributions are essential to an 
orderly return of the Korean people to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Enclosure: Annex “A” 


ANNEX ‘“‘A”’ 


Text of General MacArthur’s 
Message of 1 October 1950 


To the Commander-in-Chief North Korean forces: The 
early and total defeat and complete destruction of your 
armed forces and war making potential is now inevitable. 
In order that the decisions of the United Nations may be 
earried out with a minimum of further loss of life and 
destruction of property, I, as the United Nations Com- 
mander in Chief, call upon you and forces under your 
command, in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith 
to lay down your arms and cease hostilities under such 
military supervision as I may direct—and I call upon you 
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at once to liberate all United Nations prisoners of war 
and civilian internees under your control and to make 
adequate provision for their protection, care, maintenance 
and immediate transportation to such places as I indicate. 
North Korean forces, including prisoners of war in the 
hands of the United Nations Command, will continue to 
be given the care dictated by civilized custom and prac- 
tice and permitted to return to their homes as soon as 
practicable. I shall anticipate your early decision upon 
this opportunity to avoid further useless shedding of blood 
and destruction of property. 


Text of General MacArthur’s 
Message of 9 October 1950 


In order that the decisions of the United Nations may 
be carried out with a minimum of further loss of life and 
destruction of property, I, as the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for the last time call upon you and the 
forces under your command in whatever part of Korea 
situated, to lay down your arms and cease hostilities. 
And I call upon all north Koreans to cooperate fully with 
the United Nations in establishing a unified, independent 
and democratic government of Korea, assured that they 
will be treated justly and that the United Nations will act 
to relieve and rehabilitate all parts of a unified Korea. 
Unless immediate response is made by you in the name of 
the north Korean government, I shall at once proceed 
to take such military actions as may be necessary to en- 
force the decrees of the United Nations. 


Alien Communist Troops 
Enter North Korean Battle 


Following is the text of a United Nations communiqué 
on “intervention” in the Korean war, issued November 6 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


The military position of the United Nations 
forces in the western sector of North Korea is 
now sufficiently stabilized and information on 
enemy unit identifications adequately evaluated 
to permit me to put the situation growing out of 
the last few days’ operations in proper perspective. 

The Korean war was brought to a practical end 
with the closing of the trap on enemy elements 
north of Pyongyang and seizure of the east coastal 
area, resulting in raising the number of enemy 
prisoners of war in our hands to well over 135,000, 
which, with other losses amounting to over 200,- 
000, brought casualties to 335,000, representing a 
fair estimate of North Korean total military 
strength. 

The defeat of the North Koreans and destruc- 
tion of their armies was thereby decisive. In the 
face of this victory of United Nations arms, the 
Communists committed one of the most offensive 
acts of international lawlessness of historic record 
by moving without any notice of belligerency 
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elements of alien Communist forces across the 
Yalu River into North Korea and massing a great 
concentration of possible reinforcing dixtsens 
with adequate supply behind the privileged sanc- 
tuary of the adjacent Manchurian border. 

A possible trap was thereby surreptitiously laid, 


. calculated to encompass the destruction of the 


United Nations forces engaged in restoring order 
and the processes of civil government in the North 
Korean border area. 

This potential danger was avoided with mini- 
mum losses only by the timely detection and skill- 
ful maneuvering of the United Nations com- 
mander responsible for that sector who, with 
great perspicacity and skill, completely revised 
the movement of his forces in order to achieve the 
greater integration of tactical power necessitated 
by the new situation, and avert any possibility of 
a great military reverse. 

The present situation, therefore, is this: 

While the North Korean forces with which we 
were initially engaged have been destroyed or ren- 
dered impotent for military action, a new and 
fresh army now faces us, backed up by a possibil- 
ity of large alien reserves, and adequate supply 
within easy reach to the enemy but beyond the 
limits of our present sphere of military action. 

Whether and to what extent these reserves will 
be moved forward to reinforce units now com- 
mitted remains to be seen and is a matter of the 
gravest international significance. 

Our present mission is limited to the destruc- 
tion of those forces now arrayed against us in 
North Korea, with a view to achieving the United 
Nations’ objective to bring unity and peace to the 
Korean nation and people. 


Doveias MacArruor, 
General of the Army, United States Army, 
Commander-in-C hief. 


Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations command, has trans- 
mitted communiqués regarding Korea to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations under the 
following United Nations document numbers: 
S/1820, September 27; S/1828, September 29; 
S/1830, October 3; S/1833, October 3; S/1835, 
October 6; S/1840, October 11; S/1841, October 
11; S/1843, October 12; S/1846, October 13; 
S/1847, October 16; S/1848, October 16; 5/1850, 
October 17; S/1853, October 17; S/1858, October 
21; S/1859, October 19. 
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‘Iceberg Resolution’’ Discloses No Change of Heart in Soviet Policy 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
US. Representative to the General Assembly’ 


We welcome the opportunity to comment on the 
proposal submitted by the Soviet Union. We wel- 
come it because, at this time, in the development 
of the United Nations, urgent answers are needed 
to questions concerning the fundamental policies 
of the Soviet regime. 

The resolution placed before us by the Soviet 
delegation represents the top of an iceberg. But 
the greater part of every iceberg, the jagged edge 
that can rip the hull of a passing ship, is concealed 
beneath the surface. We propose to examine this 
iceberg resolution from top to bottom. 

In this resolution, the Soviet representative asks 
us, for the third time, since 1947, to condemn prop- 
aganda in favor of a new war and, for the fourth 
time, to ban the atomic weapon under vaguely 
described “conditions of strict international con- 
trol.” Tacked onto the paragraph on atomic 
energy is the only new provision in the resolution. 
This was lifted from the so-called Stockholm Ap- 
peal and would label as a war criminal the first 
nation to use the atom bomb. 

The third paragraph requests the Assembly, 
once again, to urge the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France, and China to 
sign a peace pact and to reduce their armed forces 
by one-third. 

With the exception of the sentence taken from 
the Stockholm Appeal, these proposals have been 
debated and rejected time and again by this As- 
sembly. In the past, they were discussed against 
a background of incessant political attacks on the 
non-Soviet world and subversion of independent 
countries. 

This year, they are being offered to us against a 
background of armed aggression, supported and 
encouraged by the very authors of this resolution. 

My delegation will vote against this proposal 
and urges others to do so. To support this resolu- 
tion would be to vote against those things that the 


*Made before Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Oct. 26 and released to the press by the U.S. delegation to 
the General Assembly on the same date. 
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United Nations has done and stands for in the 
greatest trial of its life. 

The arguments against the provisions of the 
resolution are well known to most of us here. 

Let us consider once again what the Soviet dele- 
gation asks us to do. 

In the first paragraph, we are asked to vote 
against war propaganda. On November 3, 
1947, the Assembly adopted a resolution which 
condemned— 

... all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever country 
conducted, which is either designed or likely to provoke 
or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression. 


The Soviet delegation voted in favor of that 
resolution. Indeed, the resolution was passed 
unanimously. Within less than a week of its pass- 
age, Foreign Minister Molotov had called for a 
campaign of “merciless criticism” of every dis- 

lay in the Soviet Union of “groveling and servil- 
ity before the West and capitalist culture.” 

There followed in the Soviet Union a period of 
officially inspired hatred against the outside world 
which has been almost without parallel in modern 
history. The violence of this official campaign was 
in direct contradiction to the spirit of the reso- 
lution to which the Soviet Government had agreed 
and to the resolution it now offers us again. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


The second paragraph deals with the control 
of atomic energy. The Soviet delegation is aware 
that the General Assembly already has‘ approved 
a plan for the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
through the international management and inspec- 
tion of atomic energy facilities. 

This plan would ban the atomic bomb by pro- 
hibiting the ownership, operation, and manage- 
ment by individuals or nations of atomic energy 
facilities producing dangerous atomic materials 
and me 5 contain the “must” provision of effec- 
tive, enforceable safeguards. 

The plan has been approved by the overwhelm- 
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ing majority of the General Assembly. We are 
ready to consider any plan, but we are not willing 
to consider empty words instead of a plan. 

Past Soviet statements indicated that “strict 
international control” of atomic energy, in So- 
viet terms, means the operation of plants on a 
national basis, with periodic inspection of de- 
clared facilities. This does not contain the “must” 
provision of effective enforceable safeguards. 

That offers no real security against the use of 
atomic energy for sinister purposes. Even con- 
stant inspection would not be sufficient, due to the 
nature of the technical processes involved. 

The technique for producing nuclear fuel, from 
the mine to the finished product, is the same, 


whether you use the fuel for peaceful purposes, 


or whether you pour it into a bomb casing. 

This is known to all nuclear physicists, Soviet 
and non-Soviet. 

This explains why the General Assembly voted 
in favor of a plan calling for the actual manage- 
ment of plants by an international authority and 
rejected the Soviet proposals of national controls 
as ineffective. 

Closely related to this provision in the Soviet 
resolution is the sentence from the Stockholm Ap- 
peal calling the first nation to use the atom bomb 
a war criminal. 

We might pause a moment here to refer to the 
Stockholm Appeal. 

The peddlers of this appeal have called it a 
“peace” petition. Its fraudulent nature is exposed 
by the actual language of the petition, which con- 
tains no mention of the word “peace.” The peti- 
tion is directed against one type of military 
weapon only. It says nothing of aggression, di- 
rect or indirect, or the tanks, planes, and heavy 
artillery and fifth columns used to carry out 
aggression. 

Indeed, the North Korean Communists boasted 
that they collected 5 million signatures to this 
appeal. They did this at the very time they were 
preparing their invasion of the Korean Republic. 

owever, everyone outside the iron curtain who 
signed the Stockholm Appeal actually agreed to 
be a traitor to his country if we are to believe 
Pravda, the chief organ of the Soviet Communist 
Party. In Pravda’s words, the individual who 
signed the appeal committed himself to this: 

I will stop trains. I will not unload ships carrying 
war materials. I will deprive planes of fuel. I will 
deprive the warmongers of food and drink, telephone, 
transport, and coal and let those fight who want war. 
And if they succeed in unleashing another war and I am 
forced to carry arms, I shall use them against those who 
wanted war. 

Mr. Chairman, is this what the Soviet repre- 
sentative has in mind in offering us this provision 
in his resolution? What Pravda tells us sounds 
less like a peace appeal than a call for a fifth col- 
umn uprising to assist an invasion. 
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Text of Soviet Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/1376 
Submitted Sept. 20, 1950 


The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING that the most important task of the 
United Nations is to maintain international peace 
and security, and to strengthen and develop friendly 
relations among nations and co-operation between 
them in solving international problems, 

EXPRESSING its firm determination to avert the 
threat of a new war and sharing the nations’ in- 
flexible will to peace as expressed by the hundreds 
of millions of signatures appended to the Stockholm 
appeal, 

REGARDING the use of the atomic weapon and other 
means of the mass destruction of human beings as 
a most heinous international crime against hu- 
manity, and basing this attitude on the unanimously 
adopted General Assembly resolution of 1946 on the 
need for prohibiting the use of atomic energy for 
military purposes, 

NorTine that the events at present taking place in 
Korea and other areas of the Pacific Ocean empha- 
size with added force the extreme importance and 
urgency, from the point of view of international 
peace and security, of unifying for this purpose the 
efforts of the five Powers which are permanent 
members of the Security Council and bear special 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace, 

The General Assembly 

Decides to adopt the following Declaration: 


First. The General Assembly condemns the prop- 
aganda in favour of a new war now being conducted 
in a number of countries and urges all States to 
prohibit such propaganda in their countries and call 
those responsible to account. 

Second. The General Assembly, recognizing that 
the use of the atomic weapon as a weapon of aggres- 
sion and the mass destruction of human beings is 
contradictory to international conscience and honour 
and incompatible with membership of the United 
Nations, declares that the use of the atomic weapon 
shall be unconditionally prohibited and that a strict 
system of international control shall be instituted 
to ensure the exact and unconditional observance 
of this prohibition. 

The General Assembly also declares that the first 
Government to use the atomic weapon or any other 
means for the mass destruction of human beings 
against any country will thereby commit a crime 
against humanity and be regarded as a war criminal. 

Third. The General Assembly, acting in recogni- 
tion of the need for strengthening peace, and taking 
into account the special responsibilities of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council for ensur- 
ing peace, unanimously expresses the desire: 


(a) That the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France, China, and the Soviet 
Union should combine their efforts for peace and 
conclude among themselves a Pact for the strength- 
ening of peace; 

(b) That these great Powers should reduce their 
present armed forces (land forces, military air 
forces of all kinds, naval forces) by one third during 
1950, and that the question of a further reduction 
of armed forces should be brought up for considera- 
tion at one of the forthcoming sessions of the 
General Assembly. 
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Real Crime Waging Aggressive War 


The resolution offered us by the Soviet repre- 
sentative, in short, indicates continuing obsession 
with the atom bomb on the one hand and, on the 
other, marked indifference toward other weapons 
of aggression. While the real crime is waging 
aggressive war, whether with atom bombs, ar- 
mored divisions, or subversion. 

On the question of halting armed aggression, 
the resolution before us is silent. This is quite 
consistent with the attitude of the Soviet delega- 
tion toward the resolution defining the essentials 
of peace adopted by the Assembly last year. This 
resolution called on all nations to avoid both the 
threat and the use of force. 

The Soviet delegation voted against the essen- 
tials of peace. Less than a year later, it was to 
approve the use of force by the North Korean 
Communists. Therefore, its continued silence on 
the use of force as a means for settling disputes 
should not surprise us. 

I pass on now to the proposal for the big-five 
pact. This the Assembly rejected last year. 

I can only repeat what was said a year ago, 
namely that the Charter of the United Nations 
is the most solemn pact in history. Under the 
Charter, the five permanent members, now asked 
to sign a peace pact, already have a special respon- 


sibility for the maintenance of international peace: 


and security. 

Under this very roof, the Soviet representative 
has every opportunity to “strengthen peace,” to 
give spirit to the words of his resolution if he sin- 
cerely cares to do so. For this, it does not need 
this resolution. 

Finally, there is the proposal that the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council reduce their 
land, naval, and air forces by one-third in 1950. 
We discussed this subject of the Soviet resolution 
in 1948. We examined the facts. The facts ex- 
posed the fraud of the proposal. What are the 
facts? 

The Soviet regime maintains the largest army 
in the world, amounting to approximately 4 mil- 
lion men—150 divisions—with new classes coming 
up for military training every year. 

The Chinese Communists have more than 214 
million men under arms. 

To these millions, must be added the hundreds 
of thousands of men conscripted into the satellite 
armies, at least one of which is commanded by a 
Soviet marshal. Indeed, in Korea, we have ob- 
served that a Communist regime was able to put 
into the field more than 200,000 men, armed and 
equipped with Soviet weapons. 

I need not mention the relatively small armed 
forces of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France. The figures are available to any 
newspaper reader. 

Therefore, it is an understatement to say that 
the effect in remaining preponderance of men 
under arms is heavily in favor of the Soviet Union. 
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On the other hand, to reduce the small armies 
of the West by that amount would be to strip the 
Atlantic powers of much of their existing defen- 
sive strength. 

“y this the real purpose of the resolution before 
us 


No Census of Existing Forces 


The General Assembly has recognized that one 
of the first steps toward disarmament is a census 
of existing armed forces with verification by inter- 
national inspection and has passed a resolution to 
that effect. The Commission on Conventional 
Armaments endeavored to act on this proposal but 
was blocked by the Soviet representative. 

Now, this refusal of the Soviet regime to release 
information which others are willing to provide 
bears directly on the resolution before us. 

For, even if one-third reduction were feasible, 
how would we know that the Soviet regime had cut 
its armed forces by the amount stipulated? There 
is nothing here about inspection, upon which any 
effective disarmament program must depend. 

We should not be surprised. 

How could international inspection possibly 
square with the officially imposed isolation of the 
Soviet Union from the rest of the world? Under 
existing regulations, foreigners are prohibited 
from visiting 47 percent of the country. Under 
the Soviet State Secrets Act, even casual conversa- 
tion with a Soviet citizen may endanger his 
safety. By Soviet law, no Soviet citizen can 
marry a foreigner. 

Even contact with the so-called People’s Democ- 
racies is limited to carefully selected official dele- 
gations. 

Here, we have one of the most fantastic develop- 
ments of the twentieth century : a tremendous, in- 
dustrialized country and a brilliant, imaginative 
people deliberately shut up in a walled fortress by 
their ruling circle. What prospect does this offer 
us for inspection of atomic energy facilities or dis- 
armament within the Soviet Union ? 

There, in essence, are the proposals submitted to 
us by the Soviet delegation. The words are the 
top of the iceberg. When you probe below the 
surface, you find that they mean something en- 
tirely different. 

Far more important to me, Mr. Chairman, than 
the arguments against the resolution before us is 
the historical canvas against which the proposal 
is offered. 

On June 25th of this year, the United Nations 
was put to the supreme test of its existence by an 
unprovoked, armed attack against a nation it 
helped to create. From the time of the return of 
the Soviet Union to active participation in this 
organization, her representatives have acted as the 
spokesmen for the aggressor. 

On October 12—2 weeks ago—Generalissimo 
Stalin assured those aggressors of his moral sup- 
port and hoped they would be successful. 
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We have now adopted two proposals: one de- 
signed to bring about the political unification and 
economic rehabilitation of Korea and the other to 
head off future aggression, wherever it might ap- 
pear. The Soviet delegation has fought and voted 
against both of those proposals. 

This attitude toward the United Nations effort 
in Korea and toward aggression raises grave ques- 
tions which concern every member of this organi- 
zation. We need to know where the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stands on war and peace. We need to 
know whether it is here to advance a new colonial- 
ism or whether it is here to cooperate with the rest 
of us in bringing an end to war and assuring a last- 
ing peace. These are questions, Mr. Chairman, 
which drive to the heart of the resolution before us. 

In directing your attention now to these crucial 
matters, I wish to refer to a statement made to 
Committee I on October 13 by the Soviet rep- 
resentative. What he said then bears directly on 
this discussion. 


Soviets Say U.S. Changed Policy 


The Soviet representative stated that the United 
States had changed its policy from wartime coop- 
eration with the Soviet Union to what he called 
“a tough policy” toward the Soviet Union. This 
is what he said: 

There could be no greater about-face than there was in 
the United States policy change from its wartime policy 
to its postwar policy. 

This statement is in keeping with the behavior 
of the Soviet representative at this Assembly. He 
has tried to picture the Soviet regime as the under- 
dog fighting for what is right, a poor fellow who 
would be able to get along in the world if it were 
a for the Wall Street bullies lurking in the 
alley. 

This facade is as obvious as the Soviet repre- 
sentative’s interpretation of United States policy 
is false. 

I state very solemnly that the defensive measures 
of the Atlantic powers have been due solely to the 
major shift in Soviet policy which began with the 
end of the war. 

The resolution before us is a tactical manifesta- 
tion of that shift. 

That shift in policy has been comparable in 
significance, in scope, and in consequence to the 
Soviet pact with Nazi Germany. Indeed, it has 
revived charges against the free world which hark 
back to the official Soviet view in 1939 that Hitler 
was a victim of the so-called Western imperialists. 

We remember the policy of “wartime coopera- 
tion,” which developed later. We remember those 
great days when the world talked of little else 
than the indomitable courage of the Red Army 


and the Russian people, when American and Brit- 


ish war factories were rushing equipment to the 
heroic Soviet forces to help stem the Nazi advance. 
It is not the United States which has rewritten 
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the history of those stirring months and years. 
We do not run down Konev or Zhukov because 
their regime has changed its policy. We have not 
reverted to a narrow, doctrinaire, fallacious view 
of the war, with its convenient justification for the 
spread of a new empire. 

By February 1946, it became clear that the 
Soviet regime had decided it was not the Fascist 





Peace Through Deeds Resolution 


U.N. doe A/C.1/597/Rev. 2 
Dated Nov. 2, 1950 


The General Assembly, 

RECOGNIZING the profound desire of all mankind to 
live in enduring peace and security, and in freedom 
from fear and want, 

CONFIDENT that, if all Governments faithfully re- 
flect this desire and observe their obligations under 
the Charter, lasting peace and security can be 
established, 

CONDEMNING the intervention of a State in the 
internal affairs of another State for the purpose of 
changing its legally established government by the 
threat or use of force, 

Solemnly reaffirms that, whatever the weapons 
used, any aggression, whether committed openly, 
or by fomenting civil strife in the interest of a 
foreign power, or otherwise, is the gravest of all 
crimes against peace and security throughout the 
world; 

Determines that for the realization of lasting 
peace and security it is indispensable: 


1. That prompt united action be taken to meet 
aggression wherever it arises 
2. That every nation agree 

(a) to accept effective international control of 
atomic energy under the United Nations on the basis 
already approved by the General Assembly in order 
to make effective the prohibition of atomic weapons ; 

(b) to strive for the control and elimination, 
under the United Nations, of all other weapons of 
mass destruction ; 

(c) to regulate all armaments and armed 
forces under a United Nations system of control 
and inspection, with a view to their gradual reduc- 
tion: and 

(d) to reduce to a minimum the diversion for 
armaments of its human and economic resources 
and to strive towards the development of such re- 
sources for the general welfare, with due regard to 
the needs of the underdeveloped areas of the world; 

Declares that these goals can be attained if all the 
Members of the United Nations demonstrate by - 
their deeds their will to achieve peace. 











powers which had started the war, but the eco- 
nomic system of the Western world. On Febru- 
ary 9, 1946, Generalissimo Stalin declared: 

It would be incorrect to think that the war arose acci- 
dentally. The war arose as the inevitable result of the 


development of the world economic and political forces on 
the basis of monopoly capitalism. 


The “monopoly capitalists,” in Soviet language, 
who they alleged started the war, are the very 
powers that did the most to help defend the Soviet 
Union against German aggression. 
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This statement by Generalissimo Stalin signaled 
the end of the “wartime cooperation” policy. It 
also provided the doctrinal justification for the 
new imperialist policy of the Soviet regime and 
of the Communist movement acting on its behalf. 

That speech by Generalissimo Stalin proclaim- 
ing the return to the “orthodox” Soviet view 
of the rest of the world and his October 12 tele- 
gram to Kim Il Sung, Premier of the North 
Korean Communist regime, are closely related. 

One by one, the governments of Eastern Europe 
were taken over by Communist parties acting 
under the direction of the Soviet state. 


U.S.S.R. Attempted Berlin Blockade 


In one of the most brutal actions of this dismal 
period, the Soviet authorities tried to push the 
Western powers out of Berlin by deliberately 
starving the local population through a blockade. 
There were wholesale deportations from the Soviet 
border areas, particularly from the Baltic states 
which once had nonaggression pacts with the 
Soviet regime. 

In the general field of diplomatic negotiation, 
attempts a the Western powers to get treaties 
on Germany and Austria and Japan have been 
frustrated. 

Finally, there came the support of armed ag- 
gression itself. 

In 1946, when the United States and other coun- 
tries had largely disbanded their wartime forces, 
the Moscow Literary Gazette, organ of the Soviet 
writers union, was telling its readers: 


We do not intend to abandon the war theme. We must 
write of war, so that the generation of young people that 
comes after us can love arms and be ready for struggle 
and victories. 


What struggle, Mr. Chairman? What victo- 
ries? The young men now defending the United 
Nations in Korea have not been taught to love war, 
or struggle, or victories. 

We cannot find in the doctrine of the Soviet 
regime any ringing statement of hatred for war 
assuch. ‘True, the Soviet representative, on Octo- 
ber 10, told Committee I that it is— 


. . . the holy duty of every State—whether a member 
of the United Nations Organization or a non-member— 
as well as the holy duty of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion as a whole, to exert every effort to liberate mankind 
and relieve it from that scourge. 


On the other hand, Lenin described wars which 
extend the Soviet system as “legitimate and holy.” 
Generalissimo Stalin’s book, Short Course on the 
History of the Soviet Communist Party, hailed 
only recently as an indispensable handbook for 
the entire Communist movement, speaks of so- 
called “just” wars which are fought to free people 
of “capitalist slavery,” that is, to advance the in- 
terest of the Soviet state. 

In his speech before this Committee on October 
23, the Soviet representative declared that the 
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Soviet Government had always hated war and 


‘ warlike activities. 


However, a year ago there was published in the 
Soviet’ Union a collection of Stalin’s works, con- 
taining a letter to Maxim Gorky written in 1930. 
Stalin wrote Gorky, 


We are not opposed to every war, we are in favor of 
a liberating, anti-imperialist war, in spite of the fact that, 
as is generally known, such a war, far from being free 
of the “horrors of bloodshed” actually abounds in them. 


This is strange talk for a claimed camp of 
“peace.” The horrors of war, it would appear, are 
not horrible if they help extend the Soviet system. 

In 1928, the Sixth World Congress of the Com- 
intern described— 


. revolutionary war of the proletarian dictatorship 
as but a continuation of revolutionary peace policy by 
other means. 


This is confusing to us, Mr. Chairman. We are 
unable to tell what the Soviet Union means by 
“peace” or “war.” By peace, does the Soviet re- 
gime mean war ? 


Resolving Contradictions To Take Time 


The resolving of all these contradictions, I sub- 
mit, will take time. They will eventually be re- 
solved, we profoundly hope, in favor of peace as 
it is understood by the vast majority of mankind. 

We have seen enough of this “iceberg” resolu- 
tion to know what is below the surface. I believe 
that the members of this Assembly will give it a 
wide berth. 

At the opening of this Assembly, Secretary 
Acheson expressed the hope that, in the course of 
time, the Soviet leaders would modify their ag- 
gressive policies. 

Up to now, there is no evidence of any basic 
change of heart on the part of those who fashion 
Soviet policy. 

Yet, even the suggestion of a possible change is 
heartening. It may be that the resolute action 
of the United Nations against aggression in 
Korea has given pause to those who encourage 
aggression. 

If that is so, then, we are a step closer to the 
establishment of those objective conditions which 
will make genuine “peaceful co-existence” the 
standard of international behavior in the years 
ahead. 

We have joined with five other governments, 
Mr. Chairman, in submitting to this Committee a 
substitute resolution. Mr. Goedhart has presented 
this resolution brilliantly and effectively, and I 
do not wish to repeat what he said. Briefly, the 
resolution solemnly reaffirms that aggression, 
whether committed openly or by fomenting civil 
strife, is the gravest of all crimes against peace 
and security throughout the world. 

This resolution once again urges every nation 
to accept an effective enforceable plan on the basis 
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of the resolution already approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons through the international control of atomic 
energy. It also recommends that all armaments 
and armed forces be regulated under a United 
Nations system of control and inspection, with a 
view to their gradual reduction. 

We sincerely hope that every member of this 
Committee will give this resolution favorable con- 
sideration. We believe that, if the Soviet Union 
is sincere in its protestations on behalf of peace 
it can support every word in this resolution an 
take mailed steps to indicate the Soviets’ readi- 
— to cooperate in putting this resolution into 
elfect. 

We have charted a course that can enable the 
United Nations to concentrate more and more of 
its energies on those great human tasks to which 
we are all dedicated, namely: 


Real international control of atomic energy. 


Real disarmament. 

The enjoyment of human rights. 

The free exchange of ideas across all frontiers. 
The attack on disease, hunger, and poverty. 
The development of impoverished land. 

The raising of living standards. 


The achievement of these — and idealis- 
pF aa apr is our determined purpose. However 
difficult the task, we have committed our good - 
faith and varied resources to its accomplishment. 
We cannot be diverted by platitudes and em Y 
phrases. We have started up the hill. We lift 
our eyes to the summit and advance up the hill. 

We are building our strength to make peace 
more possible. e are building our strength in 
the hope of promoting the peaceful negotiation 
of outstanding differences. Until Soviet actions 
demonstrate a genuine desire to reach solutions 
of those differences, the free world has no alter- 
native but to reenforce its freedom. 


Soviet Leaders Urged To “Stop Being Afraid’’ 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


During the past years, I have read carefull 
the accounts of previous sessions, and I expected, 
therefore, when I came here, to hear my country 
accused of being a capitalist-dominated, crude and 
illegal gang of warmongers. But to expect to 
hear these things and to have read them in print 
is one thing, and, actually, to sit here and hear 
these things said is a very different thing. 


Let me give examples of a few statements which 
struck me. I heard the representative of the Soviet 
Union say—this was 3 or 4 days ago—that he 
wants peace and understanding with the United 
States. But when you think, if only for 1 minute, 
of the insults which he saw fit to heap on the 
United States and the way in which he impugns 
and questions our motives, you cannot honestly 
believe that his speech was the speech of a man 
who really wanted peace. No one who really 
wants peace with someone else begins by insulting 
him. 

Then he said, and I think I am quoting him 
accurately, that “force is the foundation of the 


*Excerpts from a statement made in Committee I 
(Political and Security) on Oct. 28 and released to the 
press by the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly on 
the same date. 
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American foreign policy.” Yet he knows per- 
fectly well that the United States at the end of 
hostilities in 1945 not merely demobilized but ac- 
tually disintegrated its Armed Forces—and you 
all know that—thereby, incidentally, facilitating 
the territorial expansion of the Soviet Union 
which is without precedent in all our human 
history. That is just as clear as the blue in the 
United Nations flag. 

He spoke today of the use of Japanese troops 
in Korea which I sincerely believe to be without 
any foundation whatever. I do not think he can 
produce proof of it. 

Then, I heard the representative of the Soviet 
Union and his colleague from Poland speak with 
a lump in their collective throats of the horrors 
of the atomic bomb—which is certainly very true 
and very real—without ever uttering a word about 
the horrors of being struck in the stomach with a 
bayonet or of being shot by a rifle bullet, or by 
an artillery shell, or of being overrun by a tank. 
I heard not a word about the horrors of drowning 
because your ship had been torpedoed by a sub- 
marine. Not even a syllable was uttered about 
the terrors of the concentration camp and the un- 
speakable slavery of a police state. 

I heard the Soviet Union representative say 
that the Berlin railway strike of May and June 
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1949 was inspired by the United States. I under- 
stand that this strike was inspired by nobody other 
than the 16,000 strikers themselves who had a legit- 
imate wage grievance. They were workers who 
lived in the Western sector of Berlin, but who were 
paid in East German marks. This currency was 
no good to them in West Berlin, and they asked 
to have their wages paid to them in West Berlin 
marks, The Berlin railway system, as you know, 
is controlled from the Soviet sector of the city. 
From what I am told, the Soviet Union authorities 
refused this demand of the workers, and the 
workers went out on strike. I do not suppose 
it is surprising that those who come from countries 
which do not permit workers to strike should 
blame the United States for starting a legitimate 
wage dispute. The fact is that the strike was 
eventually settled on the basis of a United States 
formula which guaranteed the workers payment in 
West German marks. That is just an illustration 
of what I have in mind by accuracy. 


Then I heard both the Soviet Union and the 
Polish representative speak of America as monop- 
olistic, when actually, one of the great basic 
economic facts about America—and that is some- 
thing which you can all verify for yourselves— 
is that it is a competitive country in’ which 
monopoly is actually against the law. If I were 
to choose one word with which to describe our 
American economy, I would use “competitive” 
rather than “capitalistic.” I do not deny that 
occasionally Americans, like all human beings, do 
not seek to prevent competition; but in this 
country, when you try to prevent competition you 
know you are doing something illegal and will be 
punished if caught. 


I have cited just a few examples of some of 
the statements which have been made in this Com- 
mittee. The men who made these statements ap- 
pear to be normal men who obviously must know 
that these particular statements, to which I have 
- just referred, are absurd. It would be easy and 
perhaps natural, therefore, for me to dismiss these 
speeches as merely a cynical and insincere collec- 
tion of deliberate lies; but I do not do that. 

The strange thing is that I think the spokesmen 
of the Soviet Union and Poland and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. actually believe parts of that strange 
grab bag of news clippings about the United 
States, from which they quote so constantly. I 
saw the Polish representative waving a copy of an 
American magazine here a few days ago which 
contained an article which happened to suit the 
argument that he was making at that time. He 
aise with an expression of triumph on his face. 
I think his sensation of triumph was genuine and 
real for the simple reason that he does not under- 
stand what it is like to live in a country where 
there is free speech. If that inne ney, Hic ap- 
peared in his country, I suppose its statements 
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would have had the consent of the Government. 
But in our country, the magazine simply repre- 
sents the editor’s opinion, and most Americans 
take full advantage of the privilege of disagreeing 
with the editor. In fact, the editor very often 
disagrees with the owner, and the man who wrote 
the article disagrees with the editor, and the reader 
disagrees with the man who wrote the article. 


You have made me wonder—and I say this in 
all sincerity—during the last few days whether 
you are not really irightaned. Maybe you are 
frightened of us. Maybe you are frightened of 
the plain people in your own country. But I 
know that a frightened man can be dangerous. 
I am sorry there is fright, and I hope and believe 
that the time will come when fear will disappear 
and that that time will not be far off. 


Obviously, the policies which you advocate here 
would be very bad for the world, if it should hap- 
pen to adopt them. But I cannot see how, in the 
long run, these policies will help the people in 
your own countries. The people of your countries 
need friends; every man needs friends. They need 
friends in the outside world, just as the people of 
our country and of all countries need friends. 
Now, I have been here since September 18, and 
I have talked with many earnest, idealistic, and 
sincere men and women—some of them in this 
room—who represent many different countries 
and who would sincerely like to have an efficient 
working arrangement with the Russian people. 
But you have rebuffed them; you have turned 
them down; you have made it impossible for 
people who would like to do so to cooperate with 
you. Your policies are certainly unpredictable, 
and there may be some tactical advantage in that 
fact, but I cannot think that the alienation of 
friends throughout the world is intelligent. 

You may be here as members of the United Na- 
tions in a purely cynical spirit, so that you can 
destroy it from within and thus promote your own 
form of world government. I get the extraor- 
dinary impression, however, of a mixture of the 
conspiratorial and the childish. 

As to whether all this helps your own ruling 
class, I cannot judge. I believe it is unquestion- 
ably bad for the long-range interests of the every- 
day men, women, and children of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and other countries which are now in sim- 
ilar circumstances. I am confident that the con- 
dition which exists in the world is not going to 
last much longer, because the people of the free 
world whom you have finally aroused will, in a 
completely peaceful and orderly way, and within 
a very few years, create a quiet and peaceful world 
in which disputes will be settled by negotiation 
and other peaceful methods set forth in the Char- 
ter, rather than by the threat or use of force. I 
think that time is coming. 

(Continued on page 775) 
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U.S. Supports Resolution for Spain’s Membership in U.N. 


Statement by John J. Sparkman 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I have listened with keen interest to the discus- 
sions in the Committee concerning the resolution 
before us. We credit some members here—such as 
my neighbor, the distinguished representative of 
Uruguay—with full sincerity in their opposition 
to this resolution. While we believe their attitude 
is completely sincere, most of the opposition has 
come from a quite different source, and I would 
join with the distinguished representative of 
Greece in pointing to the transparent and cynical 
character of that opposition. 

We have heard again, as we did in the spring 
of 1949, the same old charges made by certain 
members of this Committee against the United 
States. We will undoubtedly hear more. The 
most flagrant of these charges—United States air 
and naval bases in Spain, military assistance, 
secret military alliance, etc.—were exposed in 1949 
as the fabrications which they are. I will not 
bore you with a repetition of those detailed denials 
now. They are valid today, just as they were 
when stated in 1949. 

The policy of the United States Government 
with regard to Spain was set forth by the Secre- 
tary of State in a letter which was published on 
January 18, 1950.2, This policy statement put on 
record our position on the question of the return 
of ambassadors and ministers to Spain, as well 
as on the question of Spanish participation in the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. Our 
views on these matters were and are as follows: 


From the start, the United States has had serious 
doubts about the wisdom and efficacy of the 1946 
resolution, and our present position, therefore, 
does not represent a change in our past attitude 
toward these matters. 


1 Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Oct. 31 and 
released to the press by the U.S. delegation to the General 
Assembly on the same date. 

? BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1950, p. 156. 
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We abstained from voting on the resolution in 
the Political Committee, but voted in favor of it 
in the plenary session of the General Assembly in 
the interest of achieving the closest possible ap- 
proach to unanimity in the General Assembly on 
the Spanish question. Since that time, it has 
become increasingly apparent that the 1946 resolu- 
tion has failed to achieve the objectives which the 
General Assembly had had in mind, and it is now 
evident that the two provisions, to which I have 
referred, should be repealed. 

With respect to the 1946 resolution’s recommen- 
dation that ambassadors and ministers be recalled 
from Madrid, it is traditional practice to exchange 
ambassadors and ministers with a state once it 
has been formally recognized. Such action is 
usually without any political significance. It is 
now clear that the withdrawal of ambassadors 
from Spain as a means of political pressure was 
both an unsound and impractical departure from 
this established international practice. We believe 
it is now time to return to established practice by 
permitting United Nations members full freedom 
to appoint chiefs of mission to Madrid if they 
choose. We wish to emphasize, in doing so, that 
the appointment of an ambassador or minister does 
not imply any judgment concerning the policies of 
the government to which they are accredited. I 
wish to make it equally clear that our support of 
this specific action in regard to Spain emphatically 
does not constitute any approval of the policies or 
practices of the Spanish Government; it merely 
indicates our desire, in the interests of orderly in- 
ternational intercourse, to return to normal 
practice in exchanging diplomatic representation. 

There is the second question of Spanish par- 
ticipation in the specialized agencies. We believe 
that this is a technical matter which should not 
be influenced by political considerations. Mem- 
bership in such agencies as the International 
Telecommunication Union, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Aviation Or- 
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Text of Resolution on Spain ' 
U.N. doc. A/1487 
Adopted Nov. 4, 1950 

The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING that: The General Assembly during 
the second part of its first session in 1946 adopted 
several recommendations concerning Spain, one of 
which provided that Spain be debarred from mem- 
bership in international agencies established by or 
brought into relationship with the United Nations, 
and another that Member States withdraw their 
Ambassadors and Ministers from Madrid; 

The establishment of diplomatic relations and the 
exchange of Ambassadors and Ministers with a gov- 
ernment does not imply any judgment upon the 
domestic policy of that government ; 

The specialized agencies of the United Nations 
are technical and largely non-political in character 
and have been established in order to benefit the 
peoples of all nations, and that, therefore, they 
should be free to decide for themselves whether the 
participation of Spain in their activities is desir- 
able in the interest of their work. 

Resolves: 

1. To revoke the recommendation for the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors and Ministers from Madrid, 
contained in General Assembly Resolution 39 (1) of 
12 December 1946; and 

2. To revoke the recommendation intended to 
debar Spain from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, which recommendation is 
a part of the same resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1946 concerning relations of 
Members of the United Nations with Spain. 


* The following vote of the eight-power joint reso- 
lution presented to the General Assembly by Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, E] Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Philippines, and Peru was taken: 
in favor, 38; against, 10 (Byelorussia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Guatemala, Israel, Mexico, Poland, Ukraine, 
Soviet Union, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia); absten- 
tions, 12 (Australia, Burma, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, France, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, and United Kingdom). 











ganization, etc., offers benefits to the people of 
the nations represented at the same time that it 
establishes responsibilities and obligations affect- 
ing their governments. To date, Spain has in- 
directly enjoyed some of the advantages of the 
work of such organizations without assuming the 
obligations. We believe that the Spanish people 
should receive the benefits which would accrue to 
them from Spain’s membership in those agencies 
which may find it desirable to include Spain. At 
the same time, we feel that the work of many of 
these agencies should not be handicapped by the 
bar to Spanish participation which at present 
exists. 

The United States delegation, therefore, intends 
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to  * the resolution now before the Commit- 
tee. e believe that the two proposed changes 
in the 1946 resolution are in the interest of the 
United Nations Organization and of the member 
nations. It is also our hope that freed of external 
pressures, Spain will, in its own way, take steps 
which will enable it to reenter the family of 
nations. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Biography ' 


General Assembly 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine: 
Sixth Progress Report. (Dec. 9, 1949-May 8, 1950) 
A/1255, May 29, 1950. 21 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Statistical Commission. (Fifth Session) 
E/1696, May 19, 1950. 91 pp. mimeo. 

Study of the Legal Validity of the Undertakings Concern- 
ing Minorities. E/CN.4/367, April 7, 1950. iii, 71 pp. 
mimeo. 7 

Question of “Conscientious Objection to Armed Service.” 
Statement submitted by the Service Civil Interna- 
tional, a non-governmental organization in category B 
consultative status. E/CN.4/NGO/1/Add.1, March 
30, 1950. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Assistance to Indigent Aliens. Report by the Secretary- 
a E/CN.5/191, February 6, 1950. 175 pp. 
mimeo. 


Department of Public Information 
Research Section 


The Economic and Social Council: Part Two—Decisions 
of the Council. Background Paper No. 53, 72 pp. 
mimeo. 

International Trusteeship System and the Trusteeship 
Council. Background Paper No. 57, March 17, 1950. 


62 pp. mimeo. 
The Indonesian Question. Background Paper No. 58, 
April 5, 1950. 31 pp. mimeo. . 


There Shall Be Peace. Background Paper No. 59, April 
30, 1950. 37 pp. mimeo. [Also, A Short Chronology 
of the United Nations, August 1941-April 1950.] 
30 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Conference. Background Paper 
No. 60, April 26, 1950. 23 pp. mimeo. 

Review of International Commodity Problems, 1949. 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements. viii, 76 pp. Printed. 60¢ 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 


from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 

versity rPess, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 

materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 

= ana at certain designated libraries in the Unite 
ates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the In- 
ternational Documents Service. 
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Discussion in the General Assembly 
on the Uniting for Peace Proposal 


Statement by John Foster Dulles * 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


I 


We now take up the Political Committee’s pro- 
posal on Uniting for Peace. We can consider it as 
a good policy of insurance against World War ITI. 

The terms of the program are not, themselves, 
novel. It is the Charter program of seeking to 
deter aggression by being able quickly to expose 
and suppress aggression. 

That Charter program was based on the expe- 
rience of the 1930’s. 

You will recall Japan’s attack on Manchuria in 
1931; the League Council’s decision, after 3 
months, to send a Commission to investigate; the 
10 months of investigation and, finally, 18 months 
after the aggression occurred, the League’s adop- 
tion of a report which condemned the Japanese, 
but invoked no restraining action. 

By then, the tide of Japanese aggression had 
rolled on and the initial breach of the peace could 
not be localized. 

Other ambitious despots took note and followed 
suit. In 1935, Mussolini attacked and conquered 
Ethiopia. In 1938, Hitler seized Austria and then 
Czechoslovakia. In 1939, Hitlerite Germany and 
the Soviet Union combined to seize and divide 
Poland. 

That was the succession of events which touched 
off World War II. In Marshal Stalin’s words of 
March 1939, “the non-aggressive states, primarly 
England, France, and the United States of Amer- 
ica . . . rejected the policy of collective security, 
the policy of collective resistance to the aggressors, 
and have taken up a position of non-interven- 
tion . . . consequently, transforming the war into 
a world war.” 

Those who founded the United Nations were 
determined not to repeat that mistake. So, as 
point I of the organization’s statement of pur- 
poses they wrote “effective collective measures” 
for the suppression of acts of aggression. But for 
5 years our Security Council proved unable to 
vitalize those words. Then came the armed attack 
on the Republic of Korea and it seemed that the 
pattern of 1931 had, in fact, begun to repeat itself 
and that World War III was in the making. 

That might have been, except for a series of 
accidental circumstances, which made it possible 
to improvise collective resistance to that aggres- 
sion. 

Today, the aggressors are broken and we breathe 
more freely than on Sunday, June 25th. But our 


*Made before the plenary session of the General As- 
sembly on Oct. 31 and released to the press by the U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly on the same date. 
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respite may be short if we go on putting our trust 
in luck. We must organize dependably the collec- 
tive will to resist aggression. If the Security 
Council does not do so, then this Assembly must 
do what it can by invoking its residual power of 
recommendation. 

That we shall do by adopting the pending 
resolution. 

The resolution would set up procedure for ob- 
servation in areas of tension, so that potential 
aggressors will know that their aggression would 
be instantly detected and labeled as such. 

It makes it possible for the General Assembly 
to meet in 24 hours in emergency special session 
if the Security Council is prevented, as by veto, 
from acting. 

It invites the member states at once to create 
and maintain armed forces so trained, organized, 
and equipped that they could promptly be made 
available for service as United Nations units. 

It provides for further study of how to fulfill 
the task of organizing collective resistance to 
aggression. 

If the member states do actually establish a 
system which assures that aggression will be 
promptly exposed, if they maintain a collective 
strength and if they have both the will and the way 
to use that strength promptly in case of need, then 
World War III may be permanently averted. 
That is so plain that the Political Committee, by 
the vote of 50 members, with only the Soviet bloc 
in opposition and three abstentions, approved the 
pending resolution. 

It would be vastly reassuring to all who love 
peace if here we could adopt unanimously a pro- 
gram which only aggressors need fear. 


II 


Part E of the resolution deserves special men- 
tion. It reminds the members that enduring peace 
depends not merely on security arrangements, but 
also upon observance of human rights and pro- 
moting economic well-being. 

That is an essential reminder. Too often in the 
past men have taken the false and superficial view 
that peace means merely a maintaining of the 
status quo. The reality is that repression pro- 
duces violent explosion unless the efforts at main- 
taining a peaceful order go hand in hand with 
efforts which advance the material, intellectual, 
and spiritual welfare of mankind. 

The pending resolution commits us to that 
enlightened way. 


III 


In addition to the principal resolution already 
discussed, there is another which recommends to 
the permanent members of the Security Council 
that they meet and discuss, collectively or other- 
wise, problems likely to threaten international 
peace. 
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That resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The United States was glad to support it for, as 
Secretary Acheson said in the course of our general 
debate, and as President Truman said to us last 
week, the United States will always be ready and 
willing to negotiate with a sincere desire to solve 
problems. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the 
issues which now dangerously divide the world 
are not of a kind that can readily be compromised 
by the so-called Great Powers for those issues 
deeply concern others, and most of all the smaller 
nations. 

The United States does not have national am- 
bitions which clash at any point with the welfare 
of the Russian people. We have no territorial or 
commercial disputes. The Soviet Union, to be 
sure, has not yet settled its lend-lease account to 
us. But no one anywhere thinks that the United 
States will go to war to collect its debt. The issue 
on which we part is the issue of whether freedom 
and diversity shall be systematically replaced by 
enforced conformity with the pattern of Soviet 
totalitarianism. 

That basic issue does not concern merely, or 
even primarily, the United States. Ifthe United 
States gave way, the smaller nations would first 
pay the price for they cannot survive unless there 
is collective support of a system of tolerance. 
That is the basic issue from which stem the par- 
ticular controversies that create the danger points. 

Take Austria, Germany, or Korea. It would be 
possible to reach agreement at any time if we 
accept conditions which would subject all Aus- 
trians, all Germans and all Koreans to dictation 
and servitude such as is now imposed on Poles and 
Czechoslovaks. 

Also, all who have followed these situations 
closely know that nothing less would win Soviet 
agreement. 

That is because Soviet foreign policy is, as Mar- 
shal Stalin put it, “the most internationalist of all” 
because it seeks to “amalgamate” all the various 
nationalities into “a single state union.” The 
U.S. S. R. is, he says, “the living prototype of the 
future union of nations.” Already the Soviet 
Union has gone far to achieve its international 
goal. The official Zzvestia in its New Year’s 
editorial of January 1, 1950 listed what it called 
the “camp” growing up around the Soviet Union. 
It said, “The forces of this camp are multiplying 
day by day” and it went on to list Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Northern Korea, Mongolia, the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the eastern German Democratic Re- 
public as members of that camp.” It concluded, 
“Communism is conquering, Communism will 
triumph !” 

If any nation really wants to join that camp 
and add its name to /zvestia’s next New Year’s list 
of “conquered,” it is free to do so. But no people 
yet have freely made that choice. No people yet 
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have come under the yoke represented by the 
Soviet brand of imperialist communism except by 
violent coercion. The United States will not be a 
party to that program and, so long as it remains 
the program of the Soviet Union, the possibilities 
of negotiation are limited. 


IV 


The basic problem, as we see it, is to create 
enough collective strength to protect the freedom 
of those people who want to be free. 

The United States is willing to contribute to 
that strength and, indeed, we have already con- 
tributed largely. We do so because we do not 
believe in a “one world” of enforced conformity. 
We believe that peace does not depend upon the 
forcible ironing out of differences, but that peace 
should permit people to respond in their own dis- 
tinctive ways to their own distinctive needs and 
aspirations and, for example, to practice socialism, 
private enterprise, or even communism if they 
desire. The people of the United States feel a 
sense of common destiny with other free peoples, 
even though we disagree with them. That is the 
key to an understanding of our foreign policy. 

Of course, when a materially strong power like 
the United States contributes preponderantly to 
a common cause, that fact automatically exposes 
it to the charge of seeking to dominate and extend 
its power in the world. No one who knows the 
people of the United States, no one who takes into 
account our record as a major victor in two world 
wars, credits such charges. But many do not 
know of their own knowledge, They are misled 
by false propaganda. 

That is an added reason why the United States 
wants the new conditions which would be created 
by the main resolution now before you. Under 
it the defensive ages of the free world will be- 
come more evenly distributed, so that there will 
not be so great dependence on one or two. Each 
member nation will maintain some forces available 
to serve as United Nations units. In many cases 
that force would be small, but the total would be 
large and its composite character would bear elo- 
quent testimony to the collective will behind it. 

Then, too, direction of concerted action will be 
more securely lodged in the United Nations, so 
as to reduce the risk that force might be used to 
promote national ambitions. 

As the world moves in the path that this reso- 
lution defines, it will move nearer to the Charter 
ideal of impressing armed force with a trust, so 
that it will not be used save in the common interest 
as found by a body which is responsive to the 
moral judgment of mankind. 

The step marked by this resolution is along 
a path that is as yet untraveled. We are ex- 
plorers. But we can proceed with confidence that 
we are taking an historic step toward reaching the 
great goal of peace that will be both durable and 
just. 
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General Assembly Approves 
Uniting for Peace Resolution 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press November 3] 


I am deeply gratified by the overwhelming vote * 
of the United Nations General Assembly in favor 
of the Uniting-for-Peace program. 

The peoples of the mt will be heartened by 
this historic step toward effective collective se- 
curity through the United Nations. 

The cause of peace with freedom must surely 
be advanced by this firm resolve of 52 members 
to develop and unite their strength through the 
United Nations. Anything that strengthens the 
United Nations at this critical time strengthens 
all nations who want peace. 


Consideration of UNESCO Agreement 


On November 1 the Department of State an- 
nounced that consultation with interested organi- 
zations and individuals is being invited by the 
Department of State as to the advisability of the 
United States becoming a signatory to an agree- 
ment on the importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials. 

The agreement, sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (Unessco), is being circulated to member 
gene ae by the Unesco’s Director General. 

t is expected to be opened for signature by the 
Secretary-General of United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess on November 22. 

The purpose of the agreement is to increase the 
international circulation of certain educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials. A wide range 
of articles is covered; categories include, books, 
publications and documents; works of art, and 
collectors’ pieces of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural character; visual and auditory materials 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural character ; 
scientific instruments or apparatus and articles for 
the blind. 

Under the agreement, participating countries 
would undertake not to impose customs duties on 
these materials and would undertake to provide 
under specified conditions, necessary licenses an 
foreign exchange for certain categories of these 
materials. Contracting states applying quantita- 
tive restrictions and exchange controls undertake 
to grant, as far as possible, foreign exchange and 
licenses necessary for the importation of other 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials. 

United States exports of materials, similar to 


1The final vote on the resolution in the General Assem- 
bly on Nov. 3 was 52 in favor, 5 against, and 2 absten- 
tions. For draft, see BULLETIN of Oct. 23, 1950, p. 655. 
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those covered by the proposed agreement, last year 
were estimated to be between 30 and 35 million 
dollars. 

Approximately 25 million dollars worth of 
materials such as are covered by the agreement 
were imported into the United States last year. 
Eighty percent of these materials came in duty 
free; of the 20 percent which were dutiable, books 
were the largest single group with imports 
amounting to slightly over 4 million dollars. 

An escape clause is included in the agreement 
similar to that contained in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva 
in 1947. Under the clause, the United States may 
suspend, in whole or in part, its obligation not to 
impose tariffs, as well as any of the other obliga- 
tions, if it finds that, as a result of an obligation 
incurred under the agreement, a product is being 
imported in such increased quantities and under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten serious in- 
jury to a domestic industry. 

The text of the agreement was developed at two 
special meetings of tariff and trade experts called 
by Unesco and held concurrently with meetings 
of the contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The first, and in- 
formal meeting which took place at Annecy, 
France in August, 1949, prepared a draft which 
was considered at the second meeting in Geneva, 
March 1950, attended by representatives of 25 
governments. The text as revised at the Geneva 
meeting was submitted to the fifth session of the 
General Conference of Unzsco in Florence, Italy 
this summer, and, after further revision, was 
adopted by that conference and is now being cir- 
culated to member states. 





Soviet Leaders Urged To “‘Stop Being Afraid’’ 
—Continued from page 770 


We hope the day will come when the oppression 
of religion in the Soviet Union will stop, when 
the creative energies of that brilliant and gifted 
Russian people will be released, when the Russian 
people will be able to mingle freely with people 
of other lands, and when the people of the rest of 
Europe will no longer live in terror of the Red 
Army. 

My advice is: stop being afraid. 

There has been some talk here of the great 
powers versus the small powers. We Americans 
are not a — power in the sense that we like 
power or that we have sought it. We are essen- 
tially little people whose ancestors came here from 
countries where they had been oppressed, so that 
they could get away from power politics and live 

uiet lives of theirown. We are becoming power- 
‘ul, but we are not going to use that power as some 
others have used it in the past. We will use it, 
with the other peace-loving nations, to create per- 
manent peace—and, whether the dictators like it 
or not, that will be a blessing to all of suffering 
humanity, both in and out of the free world. 
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Communiques Regarding Terrorist Uprising in Puerto Rico 


SYMPATHY CONVEYED TO FAMILIES 


[Released to the press by the White House November 2] 


President Truman today sent the following message 
to Luis Munoz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Please convey to the families of the members 
of the insular police and the National Guard killed 
or wounded in the criminal attacks on established 
authority during the past few days my deepest 
sympathy. Those who have died or suffered 
wounds in defense of law and order and of demo- 
cratic government deserve the gratitude of the 
nation no less than those who have died for the 
same great cause on the field of battle. I am 
glad to learn that the situation is now under 
control and that the insular authorities have 
— all necessary steps for the preservation of 
order. 


ASSASSINATION ATTEMPTS SHOCK WORLD 


Statement by Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs 


[Released to the press November 2] 


The astonishing news of criminal acts of vio- 
lence carried out by a small group of terrorists 
has come this week from the normally peaceful 


and law-abiding island of Puerto Rico. Yester- 
day, the whole world was profoundly shocked 
when two members of that group tried to assas- 


sinate President Truman at Blair House in Wash- 
ington, just as, 2 days before, other members had 
tried to assassinate Governor Munoz Marin at 
Government House in San Juan. The terroristic 
group whose members have dealt thus in murder 
and outrage is called the Nationalist Party of 
Puerto Rico. To be accurate, it is more of a gang 
than a party, and not a very large gang at that. 
Its leader is Pedro Albizu Campos. 

The citizens of the United States as a whole are 
as horrified as their fellow-citizens in Puerto Rico 
by these acts of terrorism. We are alike desirous 
that the situation be understood realistically by 
the other nations of this hemisphere. I believe 
that a very clear exposition of the facts was made 
today by Governor Munoz Marin in a cable which 
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he sent in reply to one received from President 
Prio Socorras of Cuba. 

President Prio Socorrés had requested Gover- 
nor Munoz Marin to use his good offices to guar- 
antee the lives of Pedro Albizu Campos and his 
companions. 


TERRORISTS ASSURED LAW PROTECTION 
[Released to the press November 2} 


The Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis Munoz Marin, has 
replied with the following cable, sent today to the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 


I received your message in which you asked me 
to “interpose my good offices to guarantee the lives 
of Sefor Albizu Campos and his associates, thus 
avoiding adverse sentiment in the hemisphere.” 
I thank you for your message because I know the 
good faith which it represents. It is my duty, 
nevertheless, to call your attention and that of all 
democrats of Cuba and of Latin America, toward 
two fundamental errors in the information upon 
which you base your message. You ask of me 
that I use my good offices in favor of Albizu 
Campos. In the first place, I have no occasion for 
using my good offices, because I have the author- 
ity granted by the votes of the people of Puerto 
Rico for dealing with this matter directly in ac- 
cordance with the law. This is not a controversy 
between a group of Puerto Ricans and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is a controversy 
between a small faction consisting of less than 
five hundred Puerto Ricans and the mandate at 
the polls by the people of Puerto Rico whom I 
have the honor to represent. In the second place, 
Albizu Campos does not represent ideals of liberty 
but the Fascistic ideas of tyranny of a small as- 
semblage of armed fanatics who desire, with 
grotesque and tragic futility, to impose upon two 
million Puerto Ricans their own interpretation 
and idea of freedom. 

The real political problem in Puerto Rico does 
not have to do with colonialism and independence. 
We are an associated part of the independence of 
the United States. An Independence Party, which 
is not the party to which Albizu Campos belongs, 
went to the polls pacifically, but did not succeed in 
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electing a single member of our legislative as- 
sembly, nor a single mayor, nor a single municipal 
council member, in the same elections in which I 
was elected chief executive of my people. The 
little faction of Albizu Campos is very much 
smaller than that Independence Party, not even 
approaching a total of one thousand members in 
all the country. 

The immense majority of our people desire to 
be part, in dynamic creativeness, of a new form 
of State, sharing in the independence of the 
United States, in the association of citizenship. 
Small minorities desire a separate independence. 
Both ideals are equally worthy of respect. But in 
Puerto Rico, to be part of the independence of the 
United States is an objective that has the support 
of the immense majority of the people, and sep- 
arate independence is an objective that does not 
have that support. 

Albizu Campos is trying to assault by violence 
Puerto Rico’s right to have its freedom in the form 
chosen by the Puerto Rican people, upon whom 
alone it devolves to choose. 

Since ours is a government of law, it is unneces- 
sary for me to say that citizens have the full pro- 
tection of the laws even when they are aggressors 
against their fellow-citizens. Although forty- 
eight hours ago, Albizu Campos ordered that my 
family and I should be assassinated, all who are 
acquainted with me know that he will have from 
me all the protection that a Government of law 
owes even to its worst and most irresponsible 
citizens. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the assurance of my ap- 
preciation of the good faith of your message, as 
representative of a people whom I personally ad- 
mire so greatly and for whom all Puerto Ricans 
feel so deep an affection. 


France Proposes Organizing 
Armed Forces in Western Europe 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press October 25] 


The United States Government welcomes the 
initiative taken by the French Government in 
proposing a method for organizing armed forces 
in Western Europe, including those of Western 
Germany to deter and if necessary to resist ag- 
gression. This represents a further approach 
toward the objective of bringing the common in- 
terests of the free nations of Europe more closely 
together within the framework of the North 
Atlantic community. 

This proposal, which contains many far-reach- 
ing concepts, deserves and requires further study 
which the United States Government will under- 
take to give it. 
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Discussion on Patents Held 
With Industrial Concerns 


[Released to the press October 19] 


The Department of State announced that a 
meeting had been held in Washington today at 
which representatives of industrial concerns were 
asked to explain to Government officials the prob- 
lems which they were meeting and anticipated in 
the field of patents and technical information as 
a result of the implementation of the mutual aid 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty and other 
operations under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act. The discussion centered around the nature 
of the protection which should be sought in agree- 
ments on this subject to be negotiated with the 
various other governments. 

The representatives of industry were invited at 
the suggestion of a number of representative as- 
sociations of industrial concerns. Government 
agencies represented included the Departments of 
Commerce, State, Justice, and Defense — the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 


William C. Foster To Discuss 
Bell Report With Philippines 


[Released to the press by the White House November 1] 


Acting on the invitation of President Quirino 
of the Philippine Republic, the President is send- 
ing William C. Foster, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, to Manila 
as his special representative to discuss the report 
of the United States Economic Survey (Bell) Mis- 
sion to the Philippines. 

Mr. Foster will leave on Saturday. He will 
meet with President Quirino to discuss the needs 
of the Philippine Republic for United States eco- 
nomic aid and the measures that the Philippine 
Government is willing to undertake to rebuild the 
country’s economy. 

After the discussions with President Quirino, 
Mr. Foster will visit the other countries in the Far 
East which are receiving United States economic 
aid under ECA’s program. They are: Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Formosa, and 
Korea. Mr. Foster will return to Washington via 
Paris in late November. 

Mr. Foster will be accompanied by R. Allen 
Griffin, chief of the Far East Program Division of 
ECA, Vincent Checchi, a special assistant who 
participated in the Bell Mission, and Robert R. 
Mullen, ECA Director of Information, who is 
establishing the information programs in South- 
east Asia. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








DEVELOPING PLANS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND AND A WORLD BANK 


by John Parke Young 


Adviser, Office of Financial and Development Policy 


FORMULATION OF UNITED STATES PROPOSALS 


The studies which the United States Govern- 
ment undertook regarding the kind of interna- 
tional financial machinery that would be needed 
in the postwar period were commenced shortly 
after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, in December 1939, ap- 
pointed from among the higher officers of the 
Department of State a committee known as the 
Advisory Committee on Problems of Foreign Re- 
lations. This committee had three subcommittees, 
one to deal with each of the following subjects: 


Political problems; 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments; and 
Economic problems 


The subcommittee on economic problems con- 
cerned itself, among other things, with postwar 
financial and monetary matters. Among the early 
papers it considered was one entitled “Interlock- 
ing of Commercial, Financial, Monetary and Other 
Economic Problems.” This committee was ex- 
panded in May 1940 to include representatives 
from other Departments and accordingly became 
the Interdepartmental Group To Consider Inter- 
national Economic Problems and Policies.’ This 
group appointed a subgroup on monetary and fi- 
nancial policy which held a series of meetings be- 
ginning in the fall of 1940. 
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During that period, the Treasury Department’s 
Division of Monetary Research, under the leader- 
ship of Harry D. White was giving independent 
study to these same questions, and, in the latter 
part of December 1941, produced a memorandum 
entitled, “Proposal for a Stabilization Fund of 
the United and Associated Nations.” This draft 
proposal was submitted to the State Department 
early in January 1942 with the suggestion that 
the proposal be presented to the Conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics which was to convene later that month 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Treasury Department 
suggested also that the proposal be submitted si- 
multaneously to all of the other members of the 
United Nations. Although the proposal was not 
submitted to the Conference, nor to any other 
nation at that time, the following resolution, pre- 
sented by the United States, was adopted by the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference as Resolution XV: 


1The membership of this group consisted initially of 
the following: State Department: Leo Pasvolsky 
(Chairman), Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Henry F. Grady, Lynn R. 
Edminster, Herbert Feis, Harry C. Hawkins; Treasury 
Department: H. Merle Cochran, Harry D. White; Com- 
merce Department: Grosvenor M. Jones, Louis Domer- 
atzky, Richard V. Gilbert; Department of Agriculture: 
Mordecai Ezekiel, James L. McCamy, Howard R. Tolley, 
and Leslie A. Wheeler. 
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WHEREAS: 

1. A more effective mobilization and utilization of for- 
eign exchange resources would be of assistance in the 
struggle against aggression and would contribute to the 
realization of the economic objectives set forth at the 
First and Second Meetings of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at Panama and Habana ; 
and 

2. The American Republics which are combined in a 
common effort to maintain their political and economic 
independence can cooperate in the creation of an organi- 
zation to promote stability of foreign exchange rates, 
encourage the international movement of productive cap- 
ital, facilitate the reduction of artificial and discrim- 
inatory barriers to the movement of goods, assist in the 
correction of the maldistribution of gold, strengthen 
monetary systems, and facilitate the maintenance of mon- 
etary policies that avoid serious inflation or deflation, 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics 

Recommends: 

1. That the Governments of the American Republics 
participate in a special conference of Ministers of Fi- 
nance or their representatives to be called for the pur- 
pose of considering the establishment of an international 
stabilization fund. 

2. That the conference in considering the establish- 
ment of such a fund shall formulate the plan of organi- 
zation, powers and resources necessary to the proper 
functioning of the fund, shall determine the conditions 
requisite to participation in the fund, and shall propose 
principles to guide the fund in its operation. 


The Treasury Department continued to make 
studies and, in March 1942, a memorandum was 
prepared entitled, “Preliminary Draft Proposal 
for United Nations Stabilization Fund and a Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development of the 
United and Associated Nations.” This proposal 
dealt also with various economic problems in the 
field of commercial policy and commodity agree- 
ments, although it was subsequently narrowed to 
more strictly financial problems. Secretary Mor- 
genthau presented the matter to President Roose- 
velt in May 1942 and proposed that the United 
States call a conference of Ministers of Finance 
to consider it. The President, in turn, suggested 
that the proposal be discussed with the Depart- 
ment of State and other Government agencies 
and that the question of such a possible confer- 
ence be discussed with Secretary Hull. 

Following the discussion with the President, an 
interdepartmental group, known as the Cabinet 
Committee, met, May 25, 1942, in Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s office to consider the proposals.? Those 
present at this meeting believed it desirable that 
the United States proceed with its plans and en- 
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deavor to establish the necessary international fi- 
nancial institutions prior to the postwar period. 
The group agreed to establish an interdepart- 
mental subcommittee to which the interested agen- 
cies would send representatives; this subcommit- 
tee would report to the so-called Cabinet Com- 
mittee. 

The interdepartmental subcommittee, known as 
the American Technical Committee, held its first 
meeting May 28, 1942. The agencies represented 
were Department of State, Treasury Department, 
Department of Commerce, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. This Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Harry D. White of the Treasury 
Department, gave detailed consideration to the 
plans for a Monetary Fund and Bank, held 
numerous meetings over the next few years, and 
was to a large extent responsible for the final 
form of these institutions. 

The Committee in 1942 discussed the calling of 
a United Nations conference of technical experts 
to consider the Treasury proposal and so recom- 
mended to the Cabinet Committee. At a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet Committee in July 1942,* Mr. 





This meeting was attended by: Department of State: 
Leo Pasvolsky and Herbert Feis; Treasury Department: 
Henry Morgenthau, David W. Bell, Edward A. Foley, 
Harry D. White, Bernard Bernstein, and Frank A. 
Southard, Jr.; Commerce Department: Jesse H. Jones; 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: Mar- 
riner S. Eccles and Emanuel A. Goldenweiser; Board of 
Economie Warfare: Louis Bean and V. Frank Coe. 

* The individuals serving on this Committee varied from 
time to time, but the principal attendants were as fol- 
lows: White House: Benjamin Cohen; State Department: 
William Adams Brown, Jr., E. G. Collado, Frederick Live- 
sey, Leo Pasvolsky, John Parke Young; Treasury Depart- 
ment: Elting Arnold, Edward M. Bernstein, Henry J. 
Bittermann, Ansel F. Luxford, Raymond F. Mikesell, 
Harry D. White; Commerce: William L. Clayton, Hal B. 
Lary, August Maffry; Federal Reserve Board: Alice 
Bourneuf, Walter Gardner, E. A. Goldenweiser ; Securities 
and Exchange Commission: Walter C. Louchheim; Ex- 
port-Import Bank : Hawthorne Arey, Warren Lee Pierson ; 
Foreign Economic Administration: James W. Angell, 
V. Frank Coe; National Resources Planning Board: Al- 
vin H. Hansen. 

‘The meeting was held in Mr. Morgenthau’s office at the 
Treasury and was attended by: White House: Lauchlin 
Currie; State Department: Dean Acheson and Leo 
Pasvolsky ; Commerce Department: Jesse H. Jones; Fed- 
eral Reserve Board: Marriner S. Eccles and Emanuel A. 
Goldenweiser; Board of Economic Warfare: Louis Bean 
and V. Frank Coe. 
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Acheson said the State Department believed that 
no general conference should be held before pre- 
liminary discussions had taken place with the 
United Kingdom and other large countries. After 
considerable deliberation it was agreed, in Janu- 
ary 1943, that such exploratory discussions should 
take place with experts from six countries. 

Considerable work in the field of international 
financial problems was being carried on in the 
meantime in the State Department by the Division 
of Special Research under the direction of Leo 
Pasvolsky and, after the end of 1942, by the new 
Division of Economic Studies of which Leroy D. 
Stinebower was chief. This new Division, in ad- 
dition to studying monetary matters, prepared a 
plan for an International Investment Agency to 
make loans and facilitate the flow of capital. As- 
sistant Secretary Berle transmitted this proposal 
to the American Technical Committee in 1943. 
The Division of Economic Studies also gave con- 
siderable attention to means of reviving private 
investment and to the question of a possible inter- 
national organization to develop and enforce 
standards of investment practice and principles of 
equitable treatment by foreign governments. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Berle and later 
Mr. Pasvolsky, a series of meetings in the State 
Department considered fundamental problems of 
international finance and investment. Most of the 
attendants at these meetings were also members of 
the American Technical Committee. 


COMPARISON WITH BRITISH PROPOSALS 


During this period when the United States was 
considering international monetary and financial 
problems and was making plans for bilateral dis- 
cussions of its proposals, the United Kingdom was 
considering the same problems. In August 1942, 
the British Embassy in Washington transmitted 
to the State and Treasury Departments copies of 
a plan entitled, “Proposals for an International 
Clearing Union.” A letter to Assistant Secretary 
Berle said that the statement was for the informal 
consideration of United States experts. 

The proposal had been prepared by John May- 
nard Keynes and came to be known as the “Keynes 
Plan”; the United States proposal was popularly 
known as the “White Plan.” The United States 
plan was made available to the British, and a series 
of informal discussions took place between British 
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and American technical experts. Under the lead- 
ership of the United Kingdom, a series of meet- 
ings also took place in London attended by repre- 
sentatives of the various governments in exile. 
The two plans remained strictly secret as far as 
the general public was concerned. 

The British and United States proposals had 
many similarities but differed in several import- 
ant respects. Both plans provided for the sta- 
bilization of exchange rates as a main objective 
and specified that changes in rates could take 
place, apart from changes within certain narrow 
limits, only with the approval of the proposed in- 
ternational organization. Both plans provided 
for an international currency unit defined in terms 
of gold—called “bancor” in the British plan and, 
“unitas” in the United States plan and a quota 
to be assigned each member based upon its eco- 
nomic importance, the quota to determine the 
member’s drawing privileges on the organization 
as well as the member’s voting rights. The plans 
differed in the organization’s resources and their 
availability to members. 

The United States plan provided for a contrib- 
utory fund, each member providing its share of the 
resources based on its assigned quota. Members 
might have access to these resources under pre- 
scribed conditions in order to meet temporary 
deficits in their balances of payments. 

The British plan, on the other hand, was based 
on the overdraft principle and provided that cred- 
itor countries on current international account 
would accept from their debtors a credit balance 
on the books of the Clearing Union, the balance 
being in terms of the new currency unit, the 
“bancor.” The “bancor” was to be transferable 
and acceptable by all member countries in pay- 
ment of international obligations. A debtor coun- 
try could, in this manner, pay for imports by a 
debit balance against it on the books of the organ- 
ization up to the amount of its quota. In the orig- 
inal form, the British proposal had provided 
almost no limit on the amount of credit to be 
supplied by the creditor country. The United 
States, a potential creditor, opposed this idea 
which the British eliminated in their revised 
proposal. 

The Keynes plan also provided that a credit 
balance which remained unused for a certain pe- 
riod of time was automatically canceled. Thus, 
if a country continued, on total current account, 
to export more heavily than she imported, she 
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would accumulate credits which she would lose 
unless she were to spend them prior to a certain 
date. The reasoning was that the burden of ad- 
justment to bring international accounts into bal- 
ance should be placed more heavily on the creditor 
than it had in the past. This reasoning visualized 
the postwar problem as one of inadequate imports 
by certain countries. Unless such countries im- 
ported more goods, the credits earned by their 
exports would be canceled according to the Keynes 
plan. A debtor country could, therefore, continue 
to import without embarrassment. The United 
States did not accept this provision. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred in 
Parliament on February 2, 1943, to the need for 
“an international monetary mechanism which will 
serve the requirements of international trade and 
avoid any need for unilateral action in competitive 
exchange depreciation ...a system in which 
blocked balances and uniliateral clearances would 
be unnecessary . . . anorderly and agreed method 
of determining the value of national currency 
units . . . we want to free the international mone- 
tary system from those arbitrary, unpredictable 
and undesirable influences which have operated in 
the past as a result of large scale speculative move- 
ments of short-term capital.” 

On March 9, 1943, newspapers carried a descrip- 
tion of the British and United States plans. Ac- 
cordingly, the two Governments decided to release 
the plans to the public. Before releasing the 
United States plan on April 7, 1943, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau appeared on April 5 
before a joint secret session of the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Banking and 
Currency and the Special Committee on Post War 
Economic Policy and Planning to discuss a re- 
vised draft of the United States proposal. The 
British Government released its proposal to the 
public under date of April 8, 1943, pointing out 
that it had been discussed with the United States, 
the Dominions, and India but that the British 
Government was not committed to its principles 
or details. The United States had also made clear 
that her proposal was the work of technical experts 
and did not involve any official commitment. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


The revised draft of the United States proposal, 
already available to the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., French Committee 
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of National Liberation, and China, was sent under 
date of March 4, 1943, to the Governments of 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Iraq, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Union of South Africa, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. Secretary 
Morgenthau’s covering letter said: 

The document is sent to you not as an expression of 
the official views of this Government but rather as an in- 
dication of the views widely held by the technical experts 
of this Government. 

He also invited these Governments to send tech- 
nical experts to Washington to make suggestions 
and to discuss the proposal. In April 1943, the 
plan was also sent to the Governments of Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iceland, Iran, and Liberia. 

In addition to the discussions with British rep- 
resentatives, bilateral discussions with representa- 
tives of various other countries began in the spring 
of 1943. An informal conference was held at 
Washington on June 15, 16, and 17, 1943, attended 
by such technical representatives as were avail- 
able from the above-named countries. Represent- 
atives of the following countries were present at 
these meetings: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, 
French Committee of National Liberation, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, 
the Philippines, Poland, United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R., Venezuela, and the United States. 

At this informal conference of 19 countries a 
number of proposals and memoranda were sub- 
mitted. The Canadian representative presented 
a carefully prepared plan for an “International 
Exchange Union.” This plan provided for an or- 
ganization with 8 billion dollars of resources em- 
bodying many of the features of the British and 
United States proposals and was intended to be 
a compromise plan. The Canadian plan was fa- 
vorably received by many of the representatives 
and was the basis for considerable discussion. 
Other proposals and suggestions submitted by 
China, Ecuador, and France received extended at- 
tention, either at the conference or subsequently. 
The similarities of the various views embodied in 
all these proposals were much more marked than 
were the differences. The conference considered 
especially the problems of adjustments of ex- 
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change rates, the size of quotas, gold contributions, 
and voting power in the proposed organization. 

Bilateral discussions between the United States 
and various other countries were held during the 
latter part of 1943 and the first of 1944. These 
included discussions with Soviet experts who 
came to Washington early in 1944 and engaged 
in a series of lengthy discussions. Doubts had 
been expressed on how the Soviet economy could 
be related to the proposed organization. After 
asking numerous questions regarding the pro- 
posals, the Russian experts stated that they 
believed it would be possible for the U.S.S.R. to 
participate in the organization. 


RECONCILIATION OF UNITED STATES 
AND BRITISH MONETARY PROPOSALS 


At meetings between British and American rep- 
resentatives on June 22 and 23, 1943,° the United 
States informed the British that the minimum 
conditions for United States acceptance of mem- 
bership in a stabilization fund were essentially 
as follows: 


1. The United Kingdom should not alter its 
exchange rate prior to the beginning of fund 
operations ; 

2. the resources of the fund must be on the 
contributory rather than the overdraft principle; 

3. the United States financial commitment must 
be a limited one, perhaps 2 or 3 billion dollars; and 

4. the United States must have a veto over any 
change in the gold value of the dollar and over any 
change in the gold value of the proposed new 
currency unit. 


These minimum conditions were set forth in a 
letter of July 24, 1943, from Mr. White to Lord 
Keynes. In reply, Lord Keynes, under date of 
August 10, 1943, accepted in substance the condi- 
tions, stating however that for British acceptance 
of the fund proposal provision must be made for 
greater flexibility in exchange rates and that 
gold subscriptions should be reduced. 

In order that an international conference be 
successful, it was recognized that the United States 
and the United Kingdom must first reach agree- 
ment on all major points. Accordingly, British 


*The British representatives included Sir Frederick 
Phillips, Messrs. D. H. Robertson, Lionel Robbins, and 
Redvers Opie. 
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and American representatives held a series of in- 
formal conferences with this objective in view. 
Lord Keynes arrived in Washington in September 
1948 at the head of a British delegation to conduct 
negotiations on various commercial policy and 
financial subjects and promptly outlined British 
views regarding the proposed stabilization fund. 
These views may be summarized as follows: 


1. The United Kingdom would accept the con- 
tributory principle with a modification which 
Lord Keynes would introduce later. 

2. The United Kingdom was agreeable to a max- 
imum subscription by the United States of ap- 
proximately 3 billion dollars but believed that 
aggregate quotas should be 10 to 12 billion dollars. 

3. The United Kingdom was prepared to com- 
mit itself to maintenance of the present exchange 
rate for the pound sterling provided agreement 
was reached on other aspects of the fund proposal. 

4. The gold contributions stipulated in the pro- 
posal would need to be reduced. 

5. Greater flexibility of exchange rates should 
be provided for; the United Kingdom could not 
accept the requirement of approval by a 34 ma- 
jority vote for a change in exchange rates. 

6. The provision for approval by an 85 percent 
majority vote for a change in the gold value of the 
new currency unit was unacceptable to the United 
Kingdom. 

7. The provisions in the United States proposal 
for the gradual liquidation of the so-called ab- 
normal sterling balances should be omitted since 
the British preferred to negotiate this matter 
themselves. 


Lord Keynes presented a memorandum entitled 
“Exchange Rates” which embodied the following 
points: 


1. Members would agree not to propose a change 
in exchange rates unless the change was essential 
to correct a fundamental disequilibrium. 

2. The Fund should not withhold its approval 
of a proposed change if the change, inclusive of 
previous changes did not exceed 10 percent within 
any 10-year period. 

3. Special consideration should be given to 
members which had exceeded their quota rights. 

4. In the event that it was not possible to ob- 
tain the Fund’s prior approval to a change in rate, 
a member could make the change and, if the Fund 
disapproved, the member could then either re- 
verse its action or withdraw from the Fund. 
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5. The Fund should not disapprove a change in 
rate necessitated by social or political policies of 
the member. 


In these discussions, Lord Keynes took the posi- 
tion that a member should have access to the re- 
sources of the Fund without limitation until it had 
withdrawn resources equivalent to its quota. The 
United States representatives, on the other hand, 
argued that the Fund should exercise control over 
all drawings on the Fund’s resources and that no 
member should have an automatic right to utilize 
these resources. The British replied that, if a 
member were to be able to formulate its own poli- 
cies and programs, it would need the assurance of 
unhampered access to the resources of the Fund. 
The United States experts believed that discretion 
on the part of the Fund was essential if the Fund’s 
resources were to be conserved for the purposes 
for which the Fund was established and if the 
Fund were to be influential in promoting what it 
considered to be appropriate financial policies. 

These discussions revealed a fundamental dif- 
ference in viewpoint between the United Kingdom 
and United States regarding the nature of the pro- 
posed Fund and its operations—a difference of 
view which has at times reappeared. The British 
believed that the Fund should operate as an auto- 
matic institution with a minimum of discretion on 
the part of its management, whereas the United 
States believed that the Fund could be most ef- 
fective in achieving its purposes if its operations 
were conducted on a discretionary basis. Accord- 
ing to the United States viewpoint, it followed 
that the Fund should be managed by well-paid of- 
ficers who give their full time to Fund responsi- 
bilities. 

In the discussions with the British representa- 
tives in 1943, the United States insisted that before 
adjustments in exchange rates could take place a 
member should first consult with the Fund and ob- 
tain its approval. The British preferred latitude 
for independent member actions. Other matters 
which were considered at length had to do with 
the following: problems which would arise in the 
event that the Fund’s holdings of the currency 
of a member were to become scarce, the amount of 
each member’s subscription payable in gold, vot- 
ing with respect to adjustments in exchange rates, 
and the amount of the aggregate quotas. It was 
agreed that a joint statement should be prepared 
showing the points of agreement and those that 
were as yet unresolved. 
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During the discussions, Lord Keynes presented 
a memorandum entitled “Suggestions for the 
Monetization of Uniias” dated September 21, 1943. 
The objective of the proposal was to make the 
unitas a truly international currency rather than 
merely an accounting unit. Lord Keynes’ pro- 
posal provided that each member would pay at 
least 1214 percent of its quota in gold and the 
remainder in securities carrying an interest rate 
of 114 percent payable in unitas. Each member 
would be given a balance at the Fund in unitas, 
such balances to be freely acceptable by all mem- 
bers in the settlement of international obligations. 
Members would agree to accept unitas in exchange 
for their own currency up to the point that a mem- 
ber’s holdings of unitas reached 120 percent of its 
quota. Members able to do so should redeem each 
year in gold or gold convertible currencies their 
securities in the amount of 2 percent of their 
quotas. Lord Keynes urged that his proposal 
would provide a basis for multilateral clearing 
which did not exist in the United States proposal. 

The principal differences between the British 
and United States representatives at the end of 
these discussions were on the following points: 


1. The amount of gold subscription of each 
member; the United States proposed 25 percent 
of the quota or 10 percent of gold and foreign 
exchange holdings, whichever was the smaller; 
the British proposed 1214 percent of the quota. 
(Later the British accepted the United States pro- 
posal but specified that the foreign-exchange hold- 
ings were to be net official holdings.) 

2. Powers of the Fund to limit a member’s ac- 
cess to the Fund’s resources; the United States 
believed that the Fund should be able to limit 
such access at any time, whereas the British urged 
that no restrictions should be imposed prior to the 
point where the Fund’s holdings of a member’s 
currency exceeded 166 percent of the member’s 
quota. 

3. Provision for an international currency unit 
other than a unit of an accounting nature; the 
United States preferred the latter. 

4. Rights of a member to adjust its exchange 
rate; the British desired that latitude be pro- 
vided for unilateral changes. 

5. Requirements regarding the repurchase by 
a member of its currency held by the Fund. 


Lord Keynes returned to London in the early 
part of October 1943, but an exchange of views 
continued between British and American repre- 
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sentatives by correspondence, cable, and direct 
negotiations with British representatives in Wash- 
ington. The British transmitted in December 
1943 a new draft of the joint statement introduc- 
ing a section entitled “Transitional Arrange- 
ments” the substance of which was later embodied 
in the final agreement. This section provided for 
a period of 3 or more years following the war 
during which members would not be required to 
accept the obligations of the Fund regarding ex- 
change restrictions. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


Agreement between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and other countries was finally 
reached, and, on April 21, 1944, a “Joint Statement 
by Experts on the Establishment of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund” was released to the public, 
which contained the outlines of the plan finally 
worked out at Bretton Woods. 

The statement was published simultaneously in 
Washington, London, Moscow, Chungking, Ot- 
tawa, Rio de Janiero, Mexico City, and Habana, 
and in full or abbreviated form in many other 
countries. The Governments of the Soviet Union 
and China agreed to participate in a financial 
conference on the basis of that statement. The 
British decision to participate in a conference was 
reached, May 10, 1944, on the understanding that 
the United Kingdom was not committed to become 
a member of the proposed institution. This posi- 
tion was the same as that of other governments 
including the United States, where congressional 
action would be necessary for the United States 
to become a member. During the negotiations, 
the Secretary of the Treasury had kept the Con- 
gress informed of developments. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK PROPOSAL 


The original proposal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in January 1942, noted above, concerned 
the establishment of an international stabilization 
fund. The proposal as revised in March 1942 
included also the outlines of a bank and was enti- 
tled “Preliminary Draft Proposal for United 
Nations Stabilization Fund and a Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development of the United 
and Associated Nations.” The proposed bank 
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was to have a capital of 10 billion dollars sub- 
scribed by the member governments and was 
designed to make loans for reconstruction and 
development purposes. At least 25 percent of the 
capital was to be paid in gold. The loans were to 
be partly in local currencies and partly in inter- 
national currency units, according to estimates of 
the portion of the loan to be spent at home and 
abroad. 

In the interdepartmental discussions of the 
Treasury proposal for a monetary fund and bank, 
the possibility was considered of combining the 
two institutions into a single institution. This 
suggestion was rejected, however, in the belief 
that the functions of the two institutions were 
distinct and that they would require different types 
of personnel. 

The interdepartmental discussions during 1942 
and most of 1943 were given over practically en- 
tirely to the proposal for a stabilization fund and 
there was little or no discussion of the bank. This 
situation was due partly to the greater technical 
difficulties inherent in the fund proposal and also 
to the fact that currency and exchange difficulties 
during the nineteen thirties had been so severely 
disruptive to world trade and to the internal econ- 
omies of all countries. 

Although little or no interdepartmental discus- 
sion of the bank proposal took place during this 
period, active study of the question was underway 
both in the State and Treasury Departments. 

At the 3-day informal conference held at 
Washington in the middle of June 1943 with rep- 
resentatives from 19 countries, Secretary Mor- 
genthau informed the conference that, following 
the consideration of the stabilization fund pro- 
posal, the next step would be consideration of the 
proposal for an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. This was the first 
announcement to other countries that the United 
States was considering plans for an international 
bank. 

Under date of September 4, 1943, Assistant Sec- 
retary Berle sent to Mr. White of the Treasury 
Department a proposal for an International In- 
vestment Agency which had been prepared in the 
State Department. This proposal had been pre- 
pared in the Division of Economic Studies in 
consultation with other divisions and officers of 
the Department. It proposed in some detail an 
international institution which would make loans 
to its members for approved purposes. 
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The Treasury and State Department proposals 
were fundamentally not very different. Each 
provided for an institution with a substantial 
amount of capital payable partly in gold and 
partly (the larger part) in national currencies. 
The proposed institution would cooperate with 
private capital and would not compete with it 
in financing reconstruction and development needs 
of subscribing countries. Loans could be made 
out of its own resources or it could guarantee pri- 
vate loans. Repayment prospects of all borrow- 
ers were to be carefully examined since the insti- 
tution was intended to operate on sound financial 
principles. It could issue its own obligations for 
_ sale in the private capital market in order to ob- 
tain funds for lending. The Treasury proposal 
provided that each loan by the bank must be 
guaranteed by a member government. This guar- 
anty was not required in the State Department 
proposal. 

The two proposals differed also in that the 
Treasury draft provided that the proceeds of loans 
could be spent only in the country of the currency 
loaned. The State Department proposal, on the 
other hand, provided that the proceeds of loans 
could be spent in any country the borrower chose 
i. e., the proceeds were freely transferable. This 
matter of “tied loans” was one of considerable de- 
bate in the American Technical Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the Export-Import Bank urging 
the Treasury view. The final arrangement in the 
Bretton Woods document was a compromise; the 
proceeds of certain loans are not freely transfer- 
able into other currencies (principally loans made 
out of the Bank’s subscribed capital), whereas 
the proceeds of other loans (made out of money 
borrowed by the Bank) are freely transferable. 
The Bank, however, provides borrowers with such 
currencies as are needed for expenditures in the 
territories of othermembers. — 

The British proposal for a Clearing Union re- 
ferred to the need for other institutions, including 
a Board for International Investment, and men- 
tioned the services which the Clearing Union 
might perform for such a Board. At the close of 
the discussions between British and American rep- 
resentatives in the fall of 1943, the United States 
representatives referred to this country’s interest 
in a bank and gave the British representatives a 
draft of the bank proposal. At a meeting the fol- 
lowing morning, this proposal was discussed, 
which was the only discussion of a bank during 
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this series of British and American meetings. The 
Treasury Department published on November 24, 
1943, “A Preliminary Draft Outline of a Proposal 
for a Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
of the United and Associated Nations.” 

The bilateral conversations with representatives 
of various countries, including the United King- 
dom, which took place late in 1943 and during the | 
first part of 1944 dealt primarily with the fund 
proposal, although before these discussions were 
over the bank had received considerable de- 
tailed consideration. The foreign representatives 
showed a strong interest in the establishment of an 
international bank. The war-devastated countries 
desired a source of funds to assist in reconstruc- 
tion, whereas the relatively underdeveloped coun- 
tries were interested in an institution which would 
aid them in their plans for economic development. 

The discussions between the British and United 
States representatives had centered around the 
development of the so-called Joint Statement by 
Experts on the Establishment of an International 
Monetary Fund, as the basis for an international 
conference. Agreement on this statement required 
prolonged and difficult negotiation, and, since it 
was desired to hold a conference promptly, time 
did not permit the preparation of a similar state- 
ment with respect to the bank proposal. The dis- 
cussions with the British and other representatives 
had, however, indicated a large measure of agree- 
ment on the provisions regarding the proposed 
Bank. Thus it was that when plans were made for 
the calling of an international conference for July 
1944 the proposal for an international bank was 
not so far advanced as that for the Monetary 
Fund. Some ofthe United States experts believed 
that if the conference could agree upon a Monetary 
Fund that would be a significant accomplishment 
and was perhaps all that could be hoped for. Al- 
though the bank proposal was greatly desired, 
a feeling existed in some quarters that the con- 
ference might not be able to develop and agree 
upon plans for both a monetary fund and a bank 
and that a subsequent conference to consider the 
question of a bank and other investment problems 
might be necessary. 


BRETTON WOODS CONFERENCE 


In May 1944, the President issued invitations 
to the 44 united and associated nations to send 
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representatives to a United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference to be held at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, in July 1944. The Conference 
was to discuss the proposal for an International 
Monetary Fund within the terms of the Joint 
Statement and was also to consider the proposal 
for a Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In order to develop further some of the details 
of the proposals and thereby facilitate the work 
of the Conference, a preliminary meeting was held 
at Atlantic City during the latter part of June. 
On June 15, a group of American financial experts 
assembled there and were joined a few days later 
by experts from 16 other countries, namely Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, India, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. This group worked 
intensively endeavoring to deal with some of the 
still unsettled questions and to produce a more 
finished document. Informal discussions were 
held and on June 26 a full meeting of this prelim- 
inary conference took place. 

At the Atlantic City meetings, the British ex- 
perts, headed by Lord Keynes, presented proposals 
regarding the Bank which involved rather exten- 
sive changes from the earlier plan, but which met 
with almost immediate approval by the experts of 
the other nations including the United States. 
According to these suggestions, embodied in the 
final document, only a small portion of the Bank’s 
capital, namely 20 percent, would be paid in and 
be available for loans. The remaining 80 percent 
would constitute a guaranty fund to be used, if 
necessary, in connection with the Bank’s guar- 
anties of private loans or to meet other obligations 
ofthe Bank. This proposal meant that the Bank’s 
cash resources would be considerably smaller than 
originally contemplated. It became clear that 
the proposal for a Bank was to receive major con- 
sideration at the Conference. These proposals, 
together with suggested changes in the Fund plan, 
had been prepared by the British delegates in 
collaboration with the delegates of several Euro- 
pean governments in exile. 

The group at Atlantic City completed its work 
there on June 30 and went directly to the Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods which convened on July 1, 
1944.6 Forty-four governments were represented 
at the Conference. In addition, Denmark, which 
had no government in exile, was represented un- 
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officially by her Minister in Washington who at- 
tended in his personal capacity upon the invitation 
of the Conference. 

The Conference divided itself into three techni- 
cal commissions as follows: Commission I, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; Commission II, Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; and Com- 
mission III, Other Means of International Finan- 
cial Cooperation. These Commissions were broken 
down into committees and subcommittees which 
considered the various specific sections of the pro- 
posed articles of agreement for the Monetary Fund 
and for the Bank. 

A great deal of interest centered around the 
determination of the quotas to be assigned the 
countries by the Monetary Fund agreement. A 
member’s quota determined not only its subscrip- 
tion, payable partly in gold and partly in its own 
currency, but also was related to its drawing 
privileges on the Fund and established its voting 
rights. Countries, therefore, desired to have their 
quotas as large as possible, the size of the quota, as 
a matter of prestige, indicating the importance of 
the country, so that preparation of a schedule of 
quotas satisfactory to all countries proved to be a 
difficult task. The quotas were based upon eco- 
nomic considerations such as the size of a country’s 
foreign trade, fluctuations in its balance of pay- 
ments, and other factors indicating needs for for- 
eign-exchange reserves. Lengthy negotiations 
were necessary and several of the countries were 
not satisfied with the final results. 

A different attitude prevailed regarding the 
quotas, or subscriptions as they were called, for the 
Bank. Although the size of the subscription de- 
termined a member’s voting rights, it had no rela- 
tion to the amount which the member might bor- 
row. The countries therefore desired that their 
Bank subscriptions be as small as possible. The 
United States and others urged that Bank and 
Fund quotas be identical for each member, but due 
to the opposition of certain countries, several de- 
partures from this were made, the United States 
and a few others accepting larger Bank subscrip- 
tions. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
continued their differences over the extent to which 
the Fund should be an automatic institution, the 
British believing that a member’s rights of access 


*For proceedings and documents of the U.N. monetary 


and financial conference at Bretton Woods, see Depart- 
ment of State publication 2866. 
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to the Fund’s resources should be predetermined 
and according to established rules. The United 
States, on the other hand, believed that the Fund’s 
operations should be on a discretionary basis. The 
articles of agreement as finally adopted repre- 
sented somewhat of a compromise of these views. 

The United States desire for a strong discretion- 
ary Fund led to the provision that the Board of 
Executive Directors should sit in continuous ses- 
sion. The United States interpreted this to mean 
that the Directors should devote their full time to 
their Fund duties. At the inaugural meeting in 
Savannah in March 1946, however, it developed 
that the British did not so interpret this provision. 
It was finally arranged that either the Director or 
his alternate should be in continuous attendance at 
Fund headquarters. 

The question of charges to be imposed by the 
Fund on amounts drawn by members from Fund 
resources was the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. Someof the representatives urged that there 
be no charges on such drawings. The provisions 
agreed to provide that the charges increase pro- 
gressively with the amounts drawn, and the length 
of time such drawings remain unpaid. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that the gold contribu- 
tions of countries devastated by the war be sub- 
stantially less than for other members. The Con- 
ference did not accept this provision. The 
U.S.S.R. also desired that the Bank grant more 
favorable terms on its loans to countries whose 
territories had been devastated. The articles of 
agreement of the Bank contain a concession on this 
score in that they provide that the Bank “shall pay 
special regard to lightening the financial burden” 
for members suffering “great devastation from 
enemy occupation or hostilities.’ The U.S.S.R. 
also objected to the Fund provision regarding the 
obligation of a member to supply information to 
the Fund., As a result of U.S.S.R. opposition, this 
provision was somewhat weakened. 

The Latin American representatives feared that 
the Bank would be more interested in making re- 
construction loans to European countries than in 
extending development loans to the underdevel- 
oped areas. Provision, therefore, was inserted to 
the effect that the Bank’s resources should be used 
“with equitable consideration to projects for de- 
velopment and projects for reconstruction alike.” 

Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and a few other countries feared that the Fund 
provisions regarding the elimination of exchange 
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restrictions and the maintenance of stable ex- 
change rates might be inconsistent with a domestic 
policy of full employment and other social objec- 
tives. Australia desired that the articles of 
agreement set forth that members had an obliga- 
tion to maintain full employment. Such a pro- 
vision was not included. The articles, however, 
contain a provision that the Fund “shall not object 
to a proposed change [in rate] because of the 
domestic, social or political policies of the mem- 
ae ee 

Considerable discussion, led particularly by the 
United Kingdom, centered around the language to 
be used in describing the postwar transitional 
period and the flexible arrangements and special 
privileges to be enjoyed by members during this 
period with respect to the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, discriminatory currency arrange- 
ments, and multiple currency practices. Most of 
the countries maintained exchange restrictions, 
and several Latin American countries had mul- 
tiple currency arrangements which were incon- 
sistent with the proposed articles of agreement. 
The provision adopted regarding the transitional 
period permitted the temporary retention of these 
restrictions and arrangements and their gradual 
elimination. 

Other matters which were the source of exten- 
sive discussion had to do with a definition of mone- 
tary reserves and of convertible currencies; with 
voting rights weighted in favor of creditor coun- 
tries as proposed by the United States and included 
in the final draft; with the withdrawal of a mem- 
ber, either forced or voluntary, and the payment 
to such member of its share of the assets, some of 
the Latin American representatives urging that a 
forced withdrawal would be a reflection on the 
honor of a country; distribution of assets, in the 
event of liquidation of the Fund or Bank, and the 
relative rights of debtors and creditors in such 
case; and various technical problems such as pro- 


™The Board of Executive Directors in September 1946 
interpreted the articles of agreement as follows: 


The Executive Directors interpret the Articles of 
Agreement to mean that steps which are necessary to pro- 
tect a member from unemployment of a chronic or per- 
sistent character, arising from pressure on its balance of 
payments, are among the measures necessary to correct 
a fundamental disequilibrium ; and that in each instance 
in which a member proposes a change in the par value of 
its currency to correct a fundamental disequilibrium the 
Fund will be required to determine, in the light of all 
relevant circumstances, whether in its opinion the pro- 
posed change is necessary to correct the fundamental 
disequilibrium. 
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visions regarding a possible scarcity in the Fund’s 
holdings of a particular currency (these sections 
provide that if the Fund declares its holdings of a 
certain currency scarce, members may impose re- 
strictions on the purchase and sale of such cur- 
rency ; they also provide for measures to replenish 
Fund holdings of such currency), and provisions 
regarding the repurchase by a member of its own 
currency held by the Fund particularly when such 
currency has been acquired by the Fund as a result 
of large drawings by the member on Fund 
resources. 

Consideration was given to commercial policy 
and other economic problems, such as restrictions 
on the movement of goods, closely related to the 
objectives of the Fund. It was realized that Fund 
objectives could not be attained through the in- 
strumentality of the Fund alone. Accordingly, 
Resolution VII recommended that the govern- 
ments promptly reach agreement on the reduction 
of obstacles to international trade and on other 
important matters. These problems were subse- 
quently dealt with in the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

Other resolutions included a recommendation 
that the Bank for International Settlements be 
liquidated (this recommendation was not carried 
out) and that further study be made of fluctua- 
tions in the value of silver, adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Mexico. 

The Conference worked strenuously to recon- 
cile the differences of viewpoint, large and small, 
of the 44 countries and to complete its difficult task 
in the short time assigned to it. On July 22, 1944, 
3 weeks after the Conference began, the articles of 
agreement for the two institutions were complete, 
and the final act was signed by representatives of 
the 44 governments present. Provision was made 
for the subsequent participation of other countries 
in the Fund and Bank. The articles of agreement 
required the formal approval of the various gov- 
ernments in accordance with their various legal 
processes. 


SUMMARY OF ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


The articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund as finally drafted at Bretton 
Woods set forth what the nations represented 
there considered the principles and procedures 
which nations should follow in the field of cur- 
rency and exchange and provided international 
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machinery to help attain these objectives. The 
following purposes of the Fund as stated in article 
I are to guide the Fund in all its decisions: 


(i) To promote international monetary cooperation 
through a permanent institution which provides the 
machinery for consultation and collaboration on inter- 
national monetary problems. 

(ii) To facilitate the expansion and balanced growth 
of international trade, and to contribute thereby to the 
promotion and maintenance of high levels of employment 
and real income and to the development of the produc- 
tive resources of all members as primary objectives of 
economic policy. 

(iii) To promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly 
exchange arrangements among members, and to avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation. 

(iv) To assist in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect of current transactions 
between members and in the elimination of foreign ex- 
change restrictions which hamper the growth of world 
trade. 

(v) To give confidence to members by making the Fund’s 
resources available to them under adequate safeguards, 
thus providing them with opportunity to correct malad- 
justments in their balance of payments without resorting 
to measures destructive of national or international 
prosperity. 

(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten the dura- 
tion and lessen the degrze of disequilibrium in the inter- 
national balances of payments of members. 


The principal provisions through which the 
above purposes are to be achieved are, in summary 
form, as follows: 


i. Member countries undertake to keep their exchange 
rates as stable as possible, confining fluctuations to nar- 
rowly prescribed limits, and to make no change in rates 
unless essential to correct a fundamental disequilibrium. 

ii. Any adjustment of an exchange rate must in all cases 
be made by consultation with the Fund. Beyond certain 
small changes, rates can be adjusted only with the con- 
currence of the Fund. 

iii. Par values are to be stated in terms of gold (or 
U.S. dollars of the weight and fineness as of July 1, 1944), 
and gold is to be accepted by members in settlement of 
accounts. 

iv. A common pool of resources contributed by the mem- 
bers on the basis of quotas is established and available 
under safeguarding conditions to meet temporary short- 
ages of exchange. It is designed to help a member main- 
tain the foreign exchange value of its currency until such 
member has had time to correct maladjustments. The 
total of the quotas of the countries * represented at Bretton 
Woods is 8,800 million dollars of which the United States 
quota is 2,750 million dollars. The resources of the Fund 
are not intended to be used to provide capital for recon- 
struction, investment, or for other long-term purposes but 
are available only for making payments for current trans- 
actions, which are defined in the articles of agreement. 





* Excluding Denmark; see p. 786. 
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v. Member countries agree not to engage in discrimina- 
tory or multiple currency practices or similar devices or, 
except with the approval of the Fund, to impose restric- 
tions upon payments for current international transac- 
tions. Existing restrictions and practices are to be 
abandoned as soon as the postwar transitional period 
permits. Special provisions provide flexibility in elim- 
inating restrictions and practices during this transitional 
period. 

vi. Member countries agree to maintain the gold value of 
their currency held by the Fund so that the assets of the 
Fund will not depreciate in terms of gold. 

vii. The Fund may deal only with governments or their 
agencies and may have no direct contact with the foreign 
exchange market. 

viii. The Fund is governed by a Board of 12 or moré 
Executive Directors which functions in continuous ses- 
sion at the Fund’s headquarters. Five of these are ap- 
pointed by the countries with the five largest quotas and 
the remainder are elected by the other members, The 
Board of Governors which has final authority consists of 
one governor appointed by each member and meets 
annually. Voting of members is weighted according to 
the size of a member’s quota. 


SUMMARY OF ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The following purposes of the International 
Bank as stated in article I of the Bank articles of 
agreement are to guide the Bank in all its 
decisions: 


(i) To assist in the reconstruction and development of 
territories of members by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, including the restora- 
tion of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the 
reconversion of productive facilities to peacetime needs 
and the encouragement of the development of productive 
facilities and resources in less developed countries. 

(ii) To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participations in loans and other invest- 
ments made by private investors; and when private cap- 
ital is not available on reasonable terms, to supplement 
private investment by providing, on suitable conditions, 
finance for productive purposes out of its own capital, 
funds raised by it and its other resources. 

(iii) To promote the long-range balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in 
balances of payments by encouraging international in- 
vestment for the development of the productive resources 
of members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the 
standard of living and conditions of labor in their terri- 
tories. 

(iv) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in 
relation to international loans through other channels so 
that the more useful and urgent projects, large and small 
alike, will be dealt with first. 

(v) To conduct its operations with due regard to the 
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effect of international investment on business conditions 
in the territories of members and, in the immediate post- 
war years, to assist in bringing about a smooth tran- 
sition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 


The International Bank was given an author- 
ized capital of 10 billion dollars of which 8.8 bil- 
lion dollars was assigned to the countries repre- 
sented at the Bretton Woods Conference. The 
United States subscription was 3,175 million dol- 
lars. Only 20 percent of the subscribed capital, 
however, is paid-in and available for loans by the 
Bank, the remainder being a guaranty fund which 
can be called for payment only if needed in con- 
nection with the Bank’s guaranties or other obliga- 
tions. Two percent of a member’s subscription is 
payable in gold or United States dollars and the 
balance in its own currency. 

In order to obtain funds for lending, the Bank 
may sell its own obligations in the private capital 
market. Such sale is intended to be the principal 
source of funds for the Bank. Loans by the Bank 
must be exclusively for the benefit of members and 


are ordinarily for specific projects of reconstruc- 


tion or development. The Bank may not only 
make loans itself but may also guarantee private 
loans. Each loan whether guaranteed or made 
directly by the Bank must be guaranteed by the 
national government of a member. The Bank is 
not to compete with private capital and may not 
make a loan if private capital is available on 
reasonable terms. 

The Bank, like the Fund, is governed by a Board 
of at least 12 Executive Directors which is in 
continuous sessions at the Bank’s headquarters. 
The Board of Governors is the final authority. 
This Board which consists of one governor ap- 
pointed by each member meets annually. Voting 
is weighted according to the size of a member’s 
subscription. In order to become a member of the 
Bank, a country must first become a member of 
the Fund. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FUND AND BANK 


United States participation in the Fund and 
Bank was authorized by Congress in the Bretton 
Woods Agreement Act of July 1945. This act also 
created the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Chairman), Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Commerce, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
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of the Federal Reserve System, Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank, and (added later) the Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. This Council consults with the United 
States representatives on the Fund, and the Bank 
and advises them on policies to be pursued. 

The articles of agreement of the Fund and of 
the Bank were signed at the Department of State 
on December 27, 1945, by representatives of 30 
countries who also deposited their appropriate 
instruments, thereby bringing the two institutions 





into formal existence. Five additional countries 
signed the articles of agreement prior to December 
31, 1945, and several others followed soon there- 
after. The inaugural meeting of the Board of 
Governors of each institution was held at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in March 1946, at which time the 
Executive Directors were chosen. The two Boards 
of Executive Directors held their first meetings in 
May 1946 at Washington which was selected as 
Fund and Bank headquarters. The two institu- 
tions were thus officially under way. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Regional Seminar on Social Affairs 


On November 5 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the United States Government has 
been invited, together with the nine countries of 
Central America and the Caribbean area, to attend 
the second regional seminar on social affairs to be 
convened at San Salvador on that date. The fol- 
lowing delegation has been designated to represent 
the United States Government: 


Chairman 


Charles P. Loomis, Department of Agriculture, Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Science, Turrialba, Costa Rica 


Delegates 


Telesforo Carrero, Puerto Rico Planning Board 

Mrs. Elisabeth Enochs, director, Division of International 
Cooperation, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency 

Beryl Frank, social administration adviser, Office of the 
Commissioner for Social Security, Federal Security 
Agency 

Donald M. Laidig, international housing adviser, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 

Luis Suarez, Puerto Rico Agricultural Extension Service 


This is the second in a series of three regional 
seminars on social affairs being sponsored by the 
Organization of American States, the first one 
having been held at Quito, Ecuador, May 27-—J une 
9, 1950. The seminars are designed to enable 
specialists to study and to seek practical solutions 
to basic social problems of the Americas, as well as 
to develop the close cooperation between the ex- 
perts of the participating countries and the spe- 
cialists from the staff of the Pan American Union 
necessary to the development by the latter of pro- 
grams realistically based on the needs of the 
member countries. 
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The seminars on social affairs are organized 
around four major subjects—cooperatives, housing 
and city planning, social work and workers educa- 
tion—each of which is dealt with by a round-table 
discussion group. The discussion group on co- 
operatives will consider principles and problems 
of organization, financing and administration; 
principles and problems in coordinating coopera- 
tives; educational methods and problems; and the 
role of cooperatives in the life of urban and rural 
communities. The second group will devote its 
time to an analysis of housing problems and the 
formulation of housing programs and policies. 
Community organization and its relationship to 
social welfare agencies, social security institutions, 
low-cost housing projects, and the training of 
technical personnel are among the subjects for 
consideration by the discussion group on social 
work. The fourth group will consider, among 
other matters, the contribution which may be 
made to workers’ education by public institutions, 
such as Ministries of Education and Ministries of 
Labor; by professional organizations, such as 
national labor federations, trade unions and co- 
operatives; by educational institutions, including 
schools, universities and libraries; and by centers 
organized to facilitate the training of teachers and 
the selection of students. 


*Four of the Bretton Woods countries including the 
U.S.S.R. had not become members of the Fund or Bank 
as of Oct. 1950. Several countries not present at Bretton 
Woods had, however, become members of both institutions 
which, as of Oct. 1950, had identical memberships of 49 
countries. Poland has withdrawn from both institutions. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[November 4-10] 
General Assembly 


In one of the most momentous meetings in the 
history of the United Nations, the General Assem- 
bly, meeting in plenary session on November 3, 
approved the entire uniting-for-peace resolution 
by an overwhelming vote after completely reject- 
ing a series of Soviet amendments and counterpro- 
posals designed to nullify the effectiveness of the 
resolution’s provisions. 

The resolution, of which the United States was 
one of the original sponsors, provides, in the event 
of Security Council deadlocks, for emergency ses- 
sions of the General Assembly to deal with threats 
to or breaches of the peace; establishes a 14-mem- 
ber Peace Observation Commission to observe and 
report on areas where the peace is endangered ; and 
establishes also a Collective Measures Committee 
to study and report on methods for the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of peace and security. 

Commenting on the Assembly’s adoption of the 
resolution, Secretary Acheson said, “I am deeply 
— by the overwhelming vote of the United 

ations General Assembly in favor of the uniting- 
for-peace program.” 

Debate on the same day was completed on the 
violation of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. The 
Assembly adopted, by a vote of 40 (including the 
U.S.)-5 (Soviet bloc), with 12 abstentions, a reso- 
lution condemning these countries for their wilful 
refusal to fulfill obligations under the provisions 
of the treaties of peace and inviting the members 
to submit to the Secretary-General any evidence on 
these violations. 

The General Assembly, in another plenary ses- 
sion on November 4, also approved the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee resolution recommending that 
those portions of the 1946 General Assembly reso- 
lution which barred Spain from membership in the 
United Nations specialized agencies and which 
requested United Nations members to withdraw 
their ambassadors and ministers from Madrid be 
rescinded. 

Committee I—Futher action aimed at the 
strengthening of peace and security was taken by 
Committee I (Political and Security) on Novem- 
ber 3 with the approval by a vote of 47-5 (Soviet 
bloc), with one abstention of the 8-power resolu- 
tion entitled “Peace Through Deeds.” Sponsored 
by Bolivia, France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, United Kingdom, and the United States, 
the resolution condemns intervention in the inter- 
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nal affairs of another state for the purpose of 
changing its legally established government by the 
threat or use of force; reaffirms that aggression in 
any form is the gravest of all crimes against peace 
and security; and determines that certain condi- 
tions, including prompt united action against ag- 
gression, acceptance of the General Assembly’s 
plans for the effective international control of 
atomic energy, and decreased diversion of human 
and economic resources for armaments, so that 
these resources may be used for the development 
of the general well-being, are indispensable for 
the realization of lasting peace and security. 

Committee discussion during the remainder of 
the week centered around a Yugoslav resolution on 
the “Duties of states in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities.” As adopted—51-5 (Soviet bloc)— 
2—with amendments on November 9, the resolu- 
tion provides that a power should take all prac- 
ticable steps, including utilization of the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission established by the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, to end an armed conflict at 
the earliest possible moment and should proclaim 
readiness to stop military operations on mutually 
agreed terms. The Committee also decided to 
refer to the International Law Commission for 
further study a Soviet definition of aggression. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee.—Discussion was 
renewed during the week on the Palestine refugee 
problem. The Committee agreed on November 7 
to send a proposal (sponsored by the United King- 
dom, United States, France, and Turkey) on Pal- 
estine relief and reintegration measures to Com- 
mittee V for advice on financing. Committee dis- 
cussion of the Eritrean question, initiated on 
November 8, continued. 

Committee IJ —Approval was given by Com- 
mittee II on November 3 to an amended Chilean- 
Cuban resolution calling for a Secretariat study 
and an Economic and Social Council report on the 
level and distribution of national income in under- 
developed countries. Committee action on the 
agenda item of economic development was com- 
pleted November 8 with the passage of three reso- 
lutions requesting further studies and reports. 

Joint Committee II, III, and V.—The Joint 
Committee on November 4 gave unanimous ap- 
proval to an Australian resolution calling for co- 
ordination of United Nations and _ specialized 
agencies in the economic and social fields. 

Committee 11]. —Attention this week turned to- 
ward discussion of future work of the Human 
Rights Commission. Among the resolutions ap- 
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proved by the Committee during the week were the 
following : one on November 6 requesting the Com- 
mission, 1n revising the Human Rights Covenant, 
to take into consideration the opinions expressed 
during the fifth session of the General Assembly 
and the eleventh session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council with a view to adding other rights to 
this Covenant, resolutions approved on November 
8 recommending that the wording of the first 18 
articles of the Covenant be improved and that the 
rights and limitations in the Covenant be more 
clearly defined; and a November 9 recommenda- 
tion calling for a federal-state article to be in- 
cluded in the Covenant. 

Committee IV.—Approval was given on Novem- 
ber 6 to a recommendation that the Trusteeship 
Council undertake a review of the organization, 
membership, and methods of functioning of the 
visiting missions to the trusteeship territories. On 
November 8, the Committee passed an amended 
subcommittee report recommending that the Trus- 
teeship Council consider various proposals for 
handling petitions. 

The Committee also approved on November 9 
a resolution recommending the abolition of corpo- 
ral punishment in all trust territories where it 
still exists. 

Committee V.—The Committee gave unanimous 
approval on November 7 to the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s estimate of the financial implications of 
the Ad Hoe Political Committee’s resolution on 
Libya. Further action taken during the week in- 
cluded the referral on November 9 to the Advisory 
Committee of the financial aspects of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee resolution on Palestine 
refugees. 

Committee VI.—Debate continued during the 
entire week on part III (Formulation of Niirem- 
berg Principles) of the International Law Com- 
mission’s Report. 

Interim Committee of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK ) —The Secretariat announced 
on November 7 that the Interim Committee of 
Uncork had approved unanimously a Philippine 
resolution providing that the Committee will con- 
cern itself with questions relating to the northern 
frontier of Korea in order that the frontier may 
be fully respected and reaffirming that this re- 
sponsibility will be assumed by the full Commis- 
sion when it is activated. 


The Security Council 


Upon the request of United States Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, Security Council President 
Alex Bebler called a special session of the Council 
on November 6. Ambassador Austin presented a 
special report of the Commanding General, United 
Nations command, citing acts of intervention by 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea. The Coun- 
cil reassembled on November 8 and, with only the 
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Soviet representative in opposition, decided to con- 
sider the special report. A United Kingdom pro- 
posal to invite, under rule 39 of the rules of 

rocedure, a representative of the People’s Repub- 
ic of China to be present during discussions by the 
Council of the report was approved by a vote of 8-2 
(China, Cuba), with 1 (Egypt) abstention, fol- 
lowing rejection of a Soviet proposal to have them 
present for a discussion of the entire Korean 
question. 

Speaking before the Council, Ambassador 
Austin declared that “by now, no fair-minded, 
informed person can question that the United 
Nations forces in Korea are operating only to repel 
North Korean Communist aggression and to re- 
establish international peace and security in Ko- 
rea.” He added, however, that “the Chinese 
Communists have seen fit to intervene more and 
more directly in an effort to frustrate the purpose 
of the United Nations” and concluded that “this 
Council is the guardian of international peace and 
security and must require the Chinese Communist 
regime to withdraw its forces from Korea and to 
refrain from further unlawful assistance, direct 
or indirect, to the North Korean aggressor.” 

Earlier in the week, the Council also heard state- 
ments by former Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche 
and Maj. Gen. William E. Riley as debate was 
renewed on the Palestine question. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Council began consideration on November 
6 of financial arrangements for the relief and re- 
habilitation of Korea. On the following day, the 
Council adopted without opposition (Soviets ab- 
staining) the United States proposal that the ques- 
tion of financing be referred to the General Assem- 
bly and calling for an indication by members of 
the extent of their prospective contributions, 
The entire Korean relief resolution, including this . 
financing recommendation, the organizational ar- 
——— and general policy principles, previ- 
ously approved, was then adopted by a vote of 
14-0 with 3 abstentions. 


Specialized Agencies 


The tent session of the Council of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
convened in Washington on October 25 and was 
followed on November 3-11 by the special session 
of the conference of the Fao. The main purpose 
of the Conference is to consider financial and ad- 
ministrative matters in connection with the forth- 
coming move of the organization’s headquarters 
from Washington to Rome. Other important 
matters to be covered are technical assistance, com- 
modity problems, applications for membership by 
four nations including the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and a proposed international plant pro- 
tection convention. 
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Resumption of Full Visa 
Arrangements With Cuba 


[Released to the press November 1] 


Following the close of World War II, Cuban 
travel to the United States for temporary visits 
was so heavy that consular officers were unable to 
meet the legitimate demand for temporary visitor 
visas. This situation was deemed to have consti- 
tuted an emergency such as that contemplated by 
the law, which requires visas but also authorizes 
emergency waivers of visa requirements. In 
order to alleviate this undesirable administrative 
restraint on travel, a waiver of visa requirements 
was therefore granted to native-born citizens of 
Cuba entering the United States directly from 
Cuba for a period of less than 30 days for business 
or pleasure. 

tt has now been found to be possible to assign 
sufficient personnel and to conclude other appro- 
priate arrangements in Cuba by December 1, 1950, 
to fulfill satisfactorily the legitimate demand for 
visas. The emergency basis for the waiver no 
longer exists and the waiver (22 CFR 42.108(b) ) 
is being rescinded effective December 1, 1950. _ 

Beginning December 1, 1950, native-born citi- 
zens of Cuba, as well as other Cubans, entering the 
United States from Cuba temporarily for busi- 
ness or pleasure will be required to obtain tem- 
porary visitor visas. Ordinarily, such temporary 
visitor visas will be granted as valid for use in 
making any number of applications for admission 
during a period of 24 months and, upon a basis 
of reciprocity with Cuba, will be granted without 
fee. Cuban business travelers having occasion 
to come to the United States frequently will, there- 
fore, need to renew their visas only once every 
2 years, provided the passport remains valid for 
such period and the bearer maintains nonimmi- 
grant status. 


U.S. Labor Officers To Confer in Habana 
[Released to the press October 12] 


The Departments of State and Labor have ar- 
ranged a conference of labor officers from United 
States missions in Latin America to be held in 
Habana, Cuba, October 16-20. 

The conference is designed for consultation of 
the labor field officers with Washington officials on 
labor developments in the individual Latin Amer- 
ican countries and the hemisphere. It is one of 
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the series of field officers’ meetings held periodi- 
cally by the Department of State. 

Representation from the Department of State 
will be headed by Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, and from 
the Department of Labor by Philip Kaiser, Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Affairs. 

Officials of both departments feel that because 
labor interests and responsibilities have increased 
in significance in Latin America, as elsewhere, it 
is appropriate for the United States Government 
to adequately assess such developments. 


William J. Sebald Appointed 
U.S. Political Adviser to SCAP 


William J. Sebald was appointed United States Political 
Adviser to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Tokyo, effective October 20, 1950. In this capacity, he 
has been accorded the personal rank of Ambassador. 
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Establishment of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration ! 


1. The Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) 
is established effective October 27, 1950. The Interim 
Office for Technical Cooperation (TCD), established by 
Departmental Announcement 41, February 21, 1950, is 
hereby abolished and its personnel and functions, as re- 
defined below, are transferred to the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

2. The Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under 
the general direction of the Secretary of State, plan, im- 
plement, and manage the technical cooperation (Point 4) 
programs authorized by the Act for International Develop- 
ment (Title IV of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, Public Law 535, 8lst Cong.). The Administrator 
shall perform the functions and exercise the powers and 
authority vested in the Secretary of State by the act 
and those vested in the President by the act and delegated 
to the Secretary by Executive Order 10159. 

3. The Technical Cooperation Administration shall 
operate as an integral component of the Department, 
utilizing the Department’s staff services and facilities and 
shall conduct its activities pursuant to its own terms of 
reference and those of other components of the Depart- 
ment as prescribed below and in the Manual of Regulations 
and Procedures, Volume II, Organization. At each 
country mission, the chief of mission shall be responsible 


* Departmental Announcement 212. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 13, 1950, p. 422. 
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for the administration of the bilateral program in his 
country. 


4. The Technical Cooperation Administration shall: 


a. Formulate general policies and plans for the conduct 
of existing and new technical cooperation programs ; 

b. Review and coordinate country and area program 
plans submitted by the regional bureaus, make necessary 
adjustments, and direct preparation of specific imple- 
menting projects; 

ce. Approve projects, determine action agencies, allocate 
funds for United States bilateral programs within an 
approved financial plan, and approve assignment of 
United States Government personnel abroad to such 
programs ; 

d. Coordinate bilateral technical cooperation programs 
with other programs for economic development affecting 
the same areas and coordinate negotiations and consulta- 
tions with intergovernmental and private agencies carry- 
ing on technical cooperation programs affecting such 
areas; 

e. Maintain liaison with and supervise and coordinate 
the technical cooperation activities of other Federal 
agencies authorized by the act; 

f. Assure the effective operation of programs and 
projects and select or approve technical cooperation of- 
ficers for field assignments; and, through the regional 
bureaus, direct their program activities ; 

g. Establish general standards for the creation and 
operation of joint commissions, select United States mem- 
bers and coordinate their activities with other phases of 
the program; 

h. Determine the amount to be allotted for United 
States contributions to multilateral technical cooperation 
programs carried on by international organizations and 
approve payment of such contributions; determine, with 
the concurrence of the Bureau of United Nations Af- 
fairs, the United States position on the character and 
scope of and priorities within such activities ; and approve 
the furnishing of services and facilities by Federal agen- 
cies for their execution ; 

i. Determine whether technical assistance may be given 
to a requesting country under the act and terminate, in 
consultation with the appropriate regional bureau insofar 
as country political affairs are involved, all or part of 
United States support for and participation in any tech- 
nical cooperation program under the provisions of sec- 
tion 411 of the Act for International Development ; 

j. Consult with the International Development Advisory 
Board (IDAB) provided by the act and Executive Order 
10159 and recommend the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of advisory committees in special fields of activity 
in consultation with interested offices and Federal 
agencies. 


5. The regional bureaus shall: 

a. Develop coordinated program plans for individual 
countries or groups of countries; assist in the develop- 
ment of detailed plans for individual projects ; and review 
program proposals affecting their areas which originate 
in other sources ; 

b. Communicate and negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments; review or advise with respect to the assignment 
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of and generally supervise bilateral program personnel in 
the field; evaluate programs and projects within their 
regions ; propose program changes; and review or advise 
with respect to the selection of, and give policy guidance 
and general support to, United States members of joint 
commissions. 


6. The Bureau of United Nations Affairs shall: 

a. Develop the United States position concerning the 
international organizational machinery to be used for 
technical cooperation activities and the relative contri- 
butions to be pledged by the United States and other 
countries to the special technical assistance accounts of 
international organizations ; coordinate and conduct nego- 
tiations on such matters; and make recommendations for 
the payment of contributions to the special accounts of 
international organizations from funds allotted by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration ; 

b. Assure the development of the United States posi- 
tions on the character, scope and priorities of technical 
cooperation programs for economic development to be 
undertaken by international organizations, on the amount 
to be allotted for United States contributions, and on pro- 
gram allocations among international organizations; and 
advise the Technical Cooperation Administration on the 
substance of such positions and on the termination of 
participation in multilateral programs under the provi- 
sions of section 411 of the act. 

e. Arrange for direct contact on operating program 
matters between the United Nations (including the par- 
ticipating specialized agencies and regional commissions) 
and the Technical Cooperation Administration, and be- 
tween intergovernmental and other United States agen- 
cies at the request of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 


7. The existing division of responsibility between the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs and the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs with regard to intergovernmental 
organizations of the other American Republics shall apply 
to matters arising under this announcement. 

8. Subject to the responsibilities assigned to the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration in paragraph 4, the 
following units of the Department shall have such respon- 
sibilities in dealing with the indicated international or- 
ganizations in connection with technical cooperation 
matters as accord with their general responsibilities set 
forth in the Organization Manual: 


a. The Office of Financial and Development Policy with 
respect to the International Bank and Monetary Fund; 

b. The Office of Transport and Communications Policy 
with respect to the International Telecommunication 
Union, the International Civil Aviation Organization, and 
other international organizations concerned with trans- 
port and communications ; 

ce. The Unesco Relations Staff with respect to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


9. The offices in the economic area shall be responsible 
for the development of over-all economic policy in their 
respective specialized fields. These offices, and in par- 
ticular the Investment and Economic Development Staff 
in the Office of Financial and Development Policy, shall 
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advise on and coordinate with the Administrator on eco- 
nomic policy matters relating to underdeveloped areas 
and on the relationship of United States Government 
financial programs to technical cooperation programs, and 
shall maintain liaison with United States and interna- 
tional agencies to facilitate the coordination of financial 
programs with the planning and operation of technical 
cooperation programs. 


10. The Office of Educational Exchange shall: 


a. Develop plans and procedures for, and facilitate the 
screening, selection, reception, placement, and orientation 
of foreign trainees ; 

b. Coordinate Point 4 training with other United States 
Government training programs and activities ; 

e. Assure the adequate review and evaluation of train- 
ing projects, develop means for maintaining contact with 
trainees following completion of their program, and per- 
form other related functions as requested by the 
Administrator. 


11. In accordance with the terms of Executive Order 
10159, there is established the Interdepartmental Ad- 
visory Council on Technical Cooperation (TEC) effective 
on the date of its first meeting. The Administrator shall 
serve as Chairman of the Interdepartmental Advisory 
Council. The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation and the Advisory Committee 
on Technical Assistance will be abolished effective on the 
date of the first meeting of the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council. 

12. Pending publication of appropriate revisions to the 
Organization Manual, section 041 of the Manual shall 
be considered an annex hereto. 


Dissolution of the Interim Office 
for German Consular Affairs! 


Notice is hereby given that, following the establish- 
ment of a German Consulate General at 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York, the Interim Office for Ger- 
man Consular Affairs in the Division of Protective Serv- 
ices, Office of Consular Affairs, Department of State, is 
dissolved, effective October 15, 1950. This action is taken 
in accordance with Public Law 798, 80th Congress, which 
states that the Department of State is authorized to per- 
form consular functions for German nationals in the 
United States only until a German Government capable 
of representing its own nationals in the United States 
has been established. 

Notice is further given that all German consular func- 
tions in the United States will fall under the jurisdiction 
of the German Consulate General upon the dissolution 
of the Interim Office. 

All travel documents issued by the Interim Office for 
German Consular Affairs will retain full validity until 
their respective expiration dates. Holders of Interim 
Office travel documents who require renewals or exten- 
sions must apply to the German Consulate General for 
German passports. 

For the Secretary of State. 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, 
Deputy Under Secretary. 
October 23, 1950. 


115 Fed Reg. 7273. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Dr. Frederick H. Burkhardt to the staff of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, effective Sep- 
tember 12. 

Jack C. McDermott as Information Officer of the United 
States Embassy at London, and John Laurence Dunning to 
succeed Mr. McDermott as Chief of the Department’s 
International Press and Publications Division. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documeits, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Brazil. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2078. Pub. 
3901. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil 
amending and extending agreement of March 14, 
1942, as amended and extended—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Rio de Janeiro December 
27, 1949 and January 4, 1950; entered into force 
March 3, 1950, operative retroactively from Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2081. Pub. 3905. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy 
amending agreement of February 6, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes dated at Washington March 21 
and 24, 1950; entered into force March 24, 1950. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2082. Pub. 3907. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Aus- 
tralia—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Canberra February 10, 1950; entered into force Feb- 
ruary 10, 1950; operative from March 1, 1950. 


United Nations Action in Korea Under Unified Com- 
mand: Third Report to the Security Council, September 
2, 1950. International Organization and Conference 
Series III, 56. Pub. 3962. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Third report of the United Nations Command opera- 
tions in Korea for the period August 1-15, 1950. 


The Fight Against Aggression in Korea. Foreign Affairs 
Outline No. 24. Fall 1950. Far Eastern Series 37. Pub. 
8971. 8 pp. 19¢. 


Foreign Affairs Outline on U.N. action in Korea, 
United States assistance since 1945 and our return 
to Korea. 


The Peace the World Wants. International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 58. Pub. 3977. 19 pp. 10¢. 


Address by Secretary of State Dean Acheson before 
the United Nations General Assembly, Flushing 
Meadow, N. Y., September 20, 1950. 
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